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THE NIAGARA CONVENTION OF BANKERS. 


The annual Convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation is announced for August roth, and the two following 
days, at Niagara Falls, N. Y. For several years past this 
annual meeting of capitalists, bankers and bank officers has 
attracted increased attention, not only in the United States 
but abroad, as is shown by the demand for the documents 
and annual reports of the Association. Chicago was gener- 
ally expected to have been chosen as the place of meeting 
this year, but as the attendance of delegates from the South 
and other sections is expected to be large Niagara is 
deemed a more suitable location, and the change seems to 
be generally approved. Secretary Sherman, last year, gave 
to the Association at Saratoga an extremely interesting ac- 
count of the refunding of the public debt, and of the 
expedients adopted for organizing the great movements 
which are successfully continued, and which have been so 
conspicuously associated with his administration of the public 
Treasury. Secretary Windom, we hope, will take up the 
narrative of his distinguished predecessor, and give to the 
assembled bankers a sketch of the gratifying movements 
which he has carried on, and which, in a time of no small 
perplexity and embarrassment, he was fortunate enough to 
consummate with so much advantage to public and private 
credit. No announcement has yet been made of the speakers 
at the Convention, but we suppose that Mr. Windom will be 
upon the programme, and will deem it compatible with his 
sense of public duty to give a brief address on the refund- 
ing of the public debt. It would not only gratify the public, 
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but it would give the Secretary an opportunity of suggesting 
some timely hints and cautions, as well as of giving authentic 
information which would be of service to National interests 
of great magnitude and importance. 

We may also mention the desire which has beén ex- 
pressed among the banking community that a Western states- 
man, formerly in Congress, and for many years a laborious 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means, Mr. Hora- 
tio Burchard, should, it possible, be induced to give an 
address on some topic of monetary interest. He has lately 
returned from San Francisco, and the members of the Asso- 
ciation there and elsewhere have been accustomed to attach 
much importance to his elaborate documents and reports. 
In connection with the Pacific Coast and its vast interests, 
it has also been suggested that Mr. D. O. Mills, Mr. Lloyd 
Tevis, and other financial magnates of California should 
give a sketch of California banking, with its relations to 
the industrial, agricultural and economic progress of that 
rich section of the country. The interests of Texas, and 
of the Southwest are well represented in the Association, 
and Mr. Kopperl, or some of his colleagues, was expected, 
we believe, to make a report last year as to the resources, 
railroad progress, and productive capacity, present and pros- 
pective, of that important section. Mr. R. S. Willis, of the 
Texas Banking and Insurance Company, Mr. J. E. Beissner 
of the First National Bank of Galveston, and other mem- 
bers of the Association have also been suggested, and the 
indications seem to be that the interests of Southern and 
Southwestern banking and financial progress will claim 
special attention this year. Dr. Andrew Simonds of Charles- 
ton, General Echols of Virginia, Mr. R. M. Nelson, of Ala- 
bama, Mr. L. J. Hill of Georgia, with a number of other 
prominent Southern bank officers will be able to present 
the various aspects of these important questions so as to 
show the real state of the South, and to illustrate the solid 
and salutary progress that is developing with so much 
activity in several other directions as well & in agriculture, 
which has heretofore been too much the exclusive reliance 
of the people of certain Southern States. 

The programme is, however, at present incomplete. When 
-the announcements are Officially made as to the _ topics 
and speakers, we shall know more precisely what course the 
discussions this year may be expected to take. From the 
circular of preliminary arrangements, which we print else- 
where, it will be seen that a number of important ques- 
tions are to be brought forward, and that on subjects that 
cannot, for want of time, be discussed in formal speeches 
and addresses, statistical and historical reports will be 
received. This new feature of the Convention is an 
extremely important one, and we are glad to know that 
some of the papers from Europe and elsewhere on bank- 
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ing, clearing-house statistics, and other financial subjects, 
have already begun to be sent in. Mr. Edmund D. Ran- 
dolph, the Secretary of the Association, and Mr. J. D. Ver- 
milye, its first Vice-President, are preparing, it is said, some 
elaborate papers for this section of the work of the Con- 
vention. Next month we shall be able to state in detail 
the arrangements for the three days’ sessions of the Con- 
vention. It has been suggested that as the social features 
of the Convention have always been prominent, and are 
expected to be more so this year, greater attention should be 
given to certain details as to the registering of the dele- 
gates. Bankers who have attended previous Conventions 
have sometimes complained that they received but little 
attention and recognition from the members of the Asso- 
ciation. This complaint is susceptible of an easy remedy: 
If all the delegates will make a point of signing their 
names on the official register, the committee appointed for 
that purpose will no doubt be sufficiently large to make it 
quite certain that the facilities and courtesies of the Con- 
vention shall be promptly extended, and that every member 
shall receive a warm welcome. It is well known that this 
is the intention of the Executive Council, and in the effi- 
_cient hands of the registrar and committee, it should be 
carried out this year more fully than at some previous 
meetings. Another suggestion has been as to the extortions 
practiced upon visitors to Niagara. We are assured that 
the proper means have been adopted to prevent these 
abuses during the Bankers’ Convention, and that to the 
points of interest low rates of admission have been spe- 
cially adjusted so that the Suspension Bridge, Goat Island 
and Prospect Park may be visited during the whole of the 
Convention week at the price of a single admission. These 
and other announcements which have been given, show the 
diligence with which the preliminary arrangements are being 
carried on, and they should tend to enlarge the attendance 
and promote the efficiency of the Convention. 

Eight thousamd invitations have been issued, and many of 
the banks of Canada are expected this year to be repre- 
sented. We believe that heretofore no Canadian banks or 
foreign bankers except those who have offices in New York, 
or in other cities of the United States, have been invited to 
participate in the proceedings of the Convention. If this is 
so, the exclusion should terminate at once, and all the 
Canadian banks and bankers throughout the Dominion 
should be invited to attend the sessions of the Niagara 
meeting. Few members of the Association have ever been 
able to understand why the banks of Canada have not been 
in previous years invited to membership in. the Association. 
If the omission can be corrected this year the meeting at 
Niagara, within sight of the Canadian boundary line, will 
be a suitable one for the purpose, and a new and broader 
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policy can, with advantage, be considered and adopted for 
subsequent years. 

Some of the newspaper correspondents in previous years 
have undertaken to estimate the amount of capital repre- 
sented by various delegates at the Bank Conventions. One 
imaginative reporter averred that on two square yards of 
the veranda at the United States Hotel, Saratoga, he saw 
a little group worth 132 millions. Whatever may be said 
of the wealth or narrow means of the delegates person- 
ally, they are undoubtedly men who wield vast masses of 
capital, and whose broad views and heavy responsibilities | 
make them as distinguished for their modest dignity as 
for their sagacity and power. The President of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Alexander Mitchell of Milwaukee, with Mr. 
Geo. S. Coe of New York, Mr. L. J. Gage of Chicago, 
Mr. A. H. Pomeroy of Auburn, Mr. C. P. Williams of 
Albany, Mr. T. M. Thornton of Illinois, Mr. Joseph L. 
Stephens of Missouri, Mr. W. G. Deshler of Ohio and Mr. 
John Thompson and Comptroller Knox are mentioned among 
those who have had special invitations to address the Con- 
vention. 

With regard to other speakers and their topics of discus- 
sion the circular before us offers a rich variety of sug- 
gestions from which the members who desire to address 
the Convention may choose. Every member has the right 
to send in an address, and one object of the Conven- 
tion is to summarize the financial progress of the year, and 
to collect together the main features of the financial situa- 
tion as they have already been realized in the past. But 
this is not all. The circular suggests other topics, such as 
“the future currency of this country, the perils and safe- 
guards of the financial situation, the industrial growth of 
the West and South, the improvement of business since 
resumption, the causes of monetary panics, the influence of 
railroad and telegraphic facilities on commerce and banking, 
the dependence of the country upon the banks for the 
stability of business, for the decrease in the rates of interest, 
for the success of resumption, and for the saving effected 
by the refunding of the public debt.” As to the reports and 
documents to which we have above referred, they are to be 
“presented on various topics, among which are the recent 
absorption of currency, the International Monetary Confer- 
ence, the rise and prospects of the through trade between the 
West and Europe; the influence of sound banking upon 
credits ; the financial conditions which promote the pros- 
perity and productive powers of the nation.”” These and kin- 
dred questions are present to the mind of every thought-— 
ful citizen who has money to invest, and the numbers of 
our army of small capitalists and investors are swiftly 
multiplying. Hence the daily newspapers will probably give 
complete reports of the Convention of Bankers at Niagara. 
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THE NEXT FINANCIAL PANIC, 


The question has of late been often asked whether the 
present speculative era is not likely to end in a financial 
crisis, and whether the anticipated crash is so probable as 
to justify sound business men in recognizing it as one of the 
elements of their calculations for the near future. Several 
reasons are offered for the theory that a panic is approach- 
ing. First; it is nearly eight years since the panic of 1873, 
and economic scierce has laid down the axiom that once in 
eight or ten years a panic supervenes to agitate the finan- 
cial world. But panics, like comets, are somewhat erratic, 
and predictions as to the advent of either often fail. It has 
been well said that a panic which is predicted seldom comes, 
and if guarded against it is never seen. Secondly ; the proph- 
ets of evil point to the inflation of prices and to the active 
speculation which is so conspicuous at the Stock Exchange 
and elsewhere. But they may be reminded that the same 
process is going on in other countries as well as ours, and it 
remains to be seen how substantial and solid are the founda- 
tions and the superstructure of that vast fabric of wealth 
which modern civilization is erecting around us on this con- 
tinent. The laws by which the wealth of modern nations 
grows and multiplies itself are but imperfectly understood. 
Who shall tell us to what an extent our skill, machinery, capi- 
tal and productive power are able to vitalize the latent wealth 
stored up in our rich country, so as to make it impart a new 
value to our railroads, telegraphs and labor-saving machinery, 
which is estimated as possessing a wealth-creative energy 
equal to that of one thousand millions of men. Whether 
this estimate is correct or not, we do not profess to 
know. We could simply suggest that, with a rapidity and 
force never known before, this country is growing in all 
the elements of public riches and private wealth, and that 
we ought not to be surprised if a part of the capital 
represented by these augmenting values is being embodied 
and represented in those railroad and corporate securities, 
whose recent improvement in value and rise in price has 
provoked so much criticism ‘and alarm. Far be it from us 
to say that there is no danger in the financial situation. 
There must be much potential danger. A swift express train 
cannot be driven at the rate of 60 miles an hour without 
more danger than is incident to the less ambitious move- 
ments of an old stage coach. But it is obviously absurd 
to predict disaster for the modern train of cars merely 
because it moves rapidly. The question is whether the con- 
ditions of safety are present, and with what skill and effect 
they are being made available. 
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This brings us to the practical solution of the question 
before us, or at least points out in what direction we are 
to seek it. If the United States is growing more rapidly 
in wealth than any other nation in modern times, and if, 
as a necessary consequence, the quotations for our Govern- 
ment securities, railroad shares or corporate bonds and 
stocks have received an impulse upwards which has seldom 
been paralleled, who shall affirm that we are on the verge 
of disaster till he knows whether our financial system is 
moving in its new orbit with safety, and whether we are 
making available to it all the conditions of safety which 
are adeqate to the exigencies of the times? Every banker 
and capitalist knows that one of the best safeguards against 
panic is to sustain the credit and the price of our securi- 
ties by their wide diffusion, their distribution among a mul- 
titude of purchasers, living, if possible, in various countries, 
Or remote from each other. Mr. Hudson, the railway king, 
as he was called in England some years ago, was one of the 
first of the financial magnates of this century who contrived 
to recognize and apply this great principle to railroad build- 
ing and general finance. His experience was made available 
by Louis Napoleon, who was a needy but ambitious adven- 
turer in London, when Hudson started the new era of popu- 
lar railroad investments nearly forty years ago. The great 
French loans of 1852 astonished, by their success among the 
numerous frugal small investors of France, all the financial 
princes who ruled the European money markets, not one of 
whom would lend a sow on such security as the new Empire 
and its chief had to offer them. This powerful principle of 
wide distribution has only of late begun to be applied to 
American securities. It is well known that in London Ameri- 
can government and other bonds and shares are becoming 
popular, and that in all the chief Bourses of Continental 
Europe they are gradually winning confidence and attracting 
large amounts of capital. If this new movement is checked 
so that European capital refuses to flow into our securities, 
it might produce a panic, or at least work mischief. Hence, ° 
it is the part of wisdom for us to consider by what methods 
we may avoid injury to our credit in Europe, and may 
foster and stimulate the desire of foreign capitalists to 
invest their money here. What other expedients are proper 
to enable us to ward off the approach of any financial crisis, 
such as has been predicted in the early future, we may 
consider: hereafter. Enough has been said to show that the 
expansion of prices and the rapid movement of our financial 
system, along the new path opened up by the scientific dis- 
coveries and mechanical improvements of the age in which 
we live, need not, of necessity, lead to the certain panic 
and immediate disaster apprehended by many persons, but 
that our progress may be so regulated as to be safe and 
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prosperous. Doubtless we shall have panics in the future as 
in the past, but with the new experience and power with 
which modern finance is armed, its operations may be so 
wisely directed as to make the prevention of panics more 
feasible now than ever before. 








IMMIGRATION AND NATIONAL WEALTH. 


Many estimates have been published-at various times of 
the increase of our National wealth and productive power 
by immigration. Some authorities have fixed the value of 
the average immigrant as high as one thousand dollars, 
while according to others three hundred and fifty dollars is 
a more accurate estimate. If we assume five hundred dol- 
lars as the probable average contribution of each of the immi- 
grants who. have entered our ports during the last ten years, 
we shall not, perhaps, greatly err. from the truth; although 
there is little doubt that a very superior class of foreign 
mechanics, small farmers and skilled laborers are now found 
amongst the multitudes who disembark from the European 
steamers in such increasing numbers. We have just received 
from Washington a statement showing the number of immi- 
grants during the eleven months ended May 31, 1881. To 
these figures we add a comparative statement of the official 
figures for previous years. On the estimate given above the 
increase of the National wealth from this source alone 
amounts to nearly 1,500 millions during the last ten years. 
If we assume the higher estimate, as some eminent econo- 
mists insists should be done, the increase of our National 
wealth must be set down at 2,800 millions; and it has been 
suggested that in either case the annual interest on this vast 
addition to our National resources is far more than the 
yearly charges upon our National debt; so that, in fact, the 
burdens imposed upon the country by the public debt are 
fully met by these results of immigration. It may be objected, 
however, that much of the value assumed above to be active 
and efficient lies dormant, or but partially available during the 
earlier years of an immigrant’s career in this country. Still, 
the suggestion is not unworthy of attention, and it may, at 
least, be of use if it should impart renewed energy to the 
various expedients which have been suggested or adopted to 
facilitate the process of developing our new population into 
efficient, productive laborers, with as little delay and loss as 
possible. Subjoined are the statistics which show the yearly 
influx from various countries since the panic of 1873, when 
the activity of the immigration movement was temporarily 
diminished below the level of previous years. 
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ANNUAL IMMIGRATON INTO THE UNITED STATES. 
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Year ending | | 
30th Fune. 1881. | 1880, | 1879. 1878. | 1877. 1876. | 1875. | 1874. | 1873. 
Germany........... 175,306 | 84,638 | 34,602 | 29,313 | 29,298 | 31,937 | 47,769 | 87,291 |149,672 
ae ted and Wales. aalite 60,627 | 24,726/ 18,648 | 199442 | 24,697 421579 | 51,570 | 75,641 
Ireland..........+.. 61,796 | 7£,603 | 20,013 | 15,932 | 14,569 | 19,575 | 379957 | 53:7°7 | 771344 
peenend Stbeveesens 12,628 | 12,640 5,225 |  3y502 | 45135 | 4,582 | 7310 | 10,429 | 13,841 
+ Se 71443 | 57839 9:660| 9,014 | 10,640 | 22,943 | 16,498 | 13,857 | 20,326 
All other countries. .|138,649 |221,910 | 83,600 | 62,060 | 63,873 | 66,252 | 74,385 | 98485 |122,980 

| | \— 

a . ++ 14539083 14577257 177,826 738,469 141,857 169,986 | 224,498 (313,339 [459,803 














IS CURRENCY BEING ABSORBED? 


Since the resumption of specie payments a large amount 
of coin and greenbacks have disappeared from the channels 
of circulation, and several questions have been agitating the 
public mind in regard to this movement of absorption, 
As to its causes, they are better understood now that they 
are losing their former activity, and as to the return of 
this currency to the banks, which has so long been pre- 
dicted, there are some indications which can, perhaps, be 
better studied just now when the monetary channels are full, 
than in more busy seasons of the year, when there is a 
scarcity of currency at the financial centers in consequence 
of the demand in the interior to move the crops and con- 
duct the growing business of the country. It has been 
often suggested that the statistics for May 6, just called for 
by the Comptroller of the currency, showing the condition 
of the National banks at their last quarterly statement, 
would be examined with special care for evidence as to 
these and other currency changes. The aggregates compare 
as follows with the returns of June 1879 and 1880: 


STATISTICS OF THE NATIONAL BANKS, 1879-81. 


1881. 1880. 1879 

LIABILITIES. May 6, Sune 11, Fune 4, . 

2,104 danks. 2,076 banks. 2,048 danks. 
Capital stock paid in ............++. $ 459,039,205. $455,909,565. 455,244,415 
SD Hl cewintcisaviestannes ‘dance 124,405,926 . 118,102,014. 114,321,375 
Other undivided profits............ 54,906,090 . 50, 443,635 . 45,802,845 
Nat’l bank notes outstanding.... 309,737,193 - 318,088, 562 . 307, 328,695 
State bank notes outstanding.... 252,641 . 290, 738 . 339,927 
Dividends unpaid................006+ 2,617,134. I, 330,179. I, 309,059 
Individual deposits..............000s 1,027,077,710 . 833,701,035 . 648,934,141 
United States deposits............. 9,504,081 . 7,680,905 . 248,421,340 
Deposits of U.S.disburs’g officers 3,371,512. 3,026,757 . 3,682, 320 
Due to other National banks..... 191,250,091 . 171,462,131 . 137,360,091 
Due to State banks and bankers. 80, 700, 506 . 67,938,795 . 50, 403,064 
Notes and bills re-discounted.... 2,908, 370 . 2,263,769 . 2,226, 396 
IED diecdectovcceninses costes 4,493,544. 5,250,192. 4,510,876 





Total liabilities. .... ..... 8 2,270,264,014 . $ 2,035,493,280 . $ 2,019,884, 549 








IS CURRENCY BEING ABSORBED ? 





1881. 1880. 1879. 
RESOURCES. May 6. June 11. June 14. 
2,104 banks. 2,076 banks. 2,048 danks. 

Loans and discounts ..........0+06 $ 1,089,412,901 . $991,143,126. $ 835,875,012 
SN icictiiiiids sacicn debe onus 4, 236,480 3,569,520 . — 
U. S, bonds to secure circulation 352,653,500. 359,512,050 . 352, 208, 000 
U. S. bonds to secure deposits... 15,240,000 . 14,727,000 . 257,038,200 
U. S. bonds on hand.......,....006 44,116,500 . 28, ‘ 62, 180,300 
Other stocks, bonds & mortgages 52,908,123. 44,948, 345 - 37,617,015 
Due from approved reserveag’ts.. 128,017,350. 115,935,068 . 93,443,463 
Due from other National banks.. 63,221,699. 56,573,444 - 48,192, 531 
Due from State banks & bankers 16,938,734. 13,861,582 . 11,258, 520 
Real estate, furniture & fixtures. 47,791,348. 47,979,244 - 47,796, 108 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 6,096, 109 . 6,778,829 . 6,913,430 
INE BE, cccnenciaswendabess 4,024,763 . 3,702, 354 - 5,074,497 
Checks and other cash items..... 11,826,603 . 9,980, 179 . 10,209,982 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 196,633,558 . 122, 390,409 . $3, 152,359 
Bills of other National banks.... 25,120,933. 21,908, 193 . 16,685,484 
Fractional currency .............++ 386,950 . 387,226 . 446,217 
Specie : Gold coin.........ccecceses 65,002, 542 . 43,622, 509 "] 

Silver COIN ....00¢ ccccesee 6,820, 379 . 5,862,035 . 

Gold certificates......... 5,351,300. 8,439, 560 . 42, 333,287 

Silver certificates ....... 1,260, 340 . 495,400 . 

Gold Cl. -House certifs. 44,194,000 . 41,087,000 . 
Legal-tender notes.............se00s 62,516,296 . 64,480,717 . 67,059, 152 
U. S. certif. of dep. legal-tenders 8,045,000 . 12,500,000 . 25, 180,000 
Five-per-cent. Redemption fund 15,572,501 . 15,920,010 . 16,620,986 
Due from the U.S. Treasury.... 2,876,097 . 1,079,073 . anne 











Total resources........... $2,270,264,014 . $2,035,493,280 . $ 2,019,884, 549 


It appears from these figures that the specie in the Na- 
tional banks has increased thirty-six millions during the last 
two years. Of legal-tender notes the banks hold $62,516,296 
against $67,059,152, showing a loss of nearly six millions. 
There is a still greater loss in the greenback certificates, 
which have receded from $25,180,000 in June, 1879, to 
$ 12,500,000 in June, 1880, and $8,045,000 in 1881. In the 
redemption fund and Treasury notes there has been an in- 
crease from $16,620,986 in 1879 to $16,999,083 in 1880, and 
$ 18,448,598 at present. It is also worthy of note that pari 
passu with the depletion of the greenback reserves there has 
been a compensative accumulation of National bank notes, 
of which the amount has increased from $ 16,685,484 in 1879 
to $ 21,908,193 in 1880, and §$ 25,120,933 in 1881. 

Equally important are the statistics of the deposits which 
have augmented at a rate never before recorded in the 
banking history of the United States or any other country. 
From 648 millions they have increased to 1,027 millions in 
two years. There has been a corresponding increase in the 
loans and discounts from 835 millions in 1879 to 1,089 mil- 
lions in 1881. The capital of the banks and the outstanding 
aggregate of bank notes show less increase in consequence 
partly of the agitation in Congress, which has discouraged 
the increase of bank capital, though it has not greatly 
checked the salutary development of our banking system in 
other respects. 
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OUR RAILROAD PROGRESS AND ITS DANGERS. 


The panic of 1873 is often ascribed to the excessive invest- 
ment of floating capital and the consequent overstraining 
of our financial machinery, so that a crash was inevitable. 
A similar disaster has been predicted from the renewed 
activity of railroad building which has been developed ‘dur- 
ing the last few years. Without assenting to the gloomy 
prognostications which have been freely -uttered on this 
subject, it may be proper to put on record the facts and 
to deduce from them some of their’ most obvious lessons. 
A New York paper, the daily Aulletin, has compiled some 
Statistics on this subject which show that a larger mileage 
of railroads has been constructed in the last year than in 
any previous year except 1871, when the great expansion of 
speculative railroad building was so conspicuously prepar- 
ing disasters, and accumulating explosive elements for the 
great panic two years later. 

To show the recent progress of railroads the Au/letin gives 
a Statistical table showing that in the twelve months from 
March 30, 1880 to April 1, 1881, the number of miles actu- 
ally constructed amounts to 6,113, the number of roads being 
134. As to the number of miles projected it is reported at 
14,277, the number of roads being 182. Thirty seven projected 
roads are capitalized to the amount of $68,635,000, the total 
mileage being 3,894. It follows that each mile of road is 
represented by an issue of about $17,625 of capital stock. 
The number of miles of road constructed in 1880 is reported 
at 6,241; in 1879 it was 4,721; in 1878, 2,687; in 1877, 2,281; 
in 1876, 2,712; in 1875, 1,713; in 1874, 2,105; in 1873, 4,107; 
in 1872, 5,878; in 1871, 7,379; in 1870, 6,070; in 1869, 4,615. 
It is thus seen that more miles were built in 1871 than in 
any other year. The whole system of railroads has grown 
up in this country within forty years. There were only 
twenty-three miles in operation in 1830; in 1831 seventy- 
two miles were constructed. The number of miles in ope- 
ration in 1879 was 86,497, and in 1880 the aggregate was 
92,738 miles. 

The first question suggested by these facts is, as to the 
source from which has been derived the aggregate of 
moneyed capital required for so extensive an addition to our 
railroad network during the last year or two. Nearly two 
hundred millions of dollars have been thus invested, and 
a large part of the sum has been drawn from the savings 
of American investors. How much of it has been sent 
hither from Europe we cannot tell. The London LZconomist 
of June 11th, mentions the increasing power of our securi- 
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ties to attract capital in the European money markets. “In 
England, second-rate and even third-rate American securities 
are being absorbed ” and “solid American securities are being 
taken by permanent investors.” Any forecast of the effect 
of railroad construction upon the movements of our money 
market would be imperfect and illusory, if it left out of 
the account the prodigious increase of the area from which 
our railroad expansion now derives its supply of capital. 
An obvious result of the change is a corresponding enlarge- 
ment of the area of pressure when the inevitable reaction 
comes and the critical period of incipient panic begins. 

Secondly, we must concede that the power wielded by 
American syndicates in the money markets abroad and at 
home, with the ingenious and rapid organization of facili- 
ties for stdck speculations and investments in populous, 
thriving cities and towns, have imparted amazing activity to 
the power of distributing securities, and enabling them to 
absorb and utilize. the increasing masses of capital which 
are accumulating at a rate never witnessed before in all the 
large productive countries of Europe and of this Continent. 
It has been argued that the facilities for distributing stocks 
and bonds are a safeguard to our money market and a pro- 
tection against panic from the excessive growth of specula- 
tion. Whether these facilities may not increase the magni- 
tude of the disaster by deferring it may, perhaps, be.doubted. 
We may, however, admit that the suggestions offered deserve 
investigation, and that the conditions of monetary equilib- 
rium and ease in the loan’ market are much more complex 
than formerly, as well as more difficult of exploration by 
those who desire to predict their practical results for busi- 
ness purposes. 

Another favorable element in the financial situation as 
compared with previous periods of speculative excitement 
and railroad expansion, has been pointed out in the relative 
cheapness of construction materials and the diminishing cost 
of railroad transportation. It is plain that the cost of build- 
ing and maintaining a first-class railroad must be less when 
steel rails can be bought for $60 per ton, as at present, than 
when the price was $120.50 as in 1873, or $158.50 as in 
1868. We can now put down steel rails at a lower price 
than prior to 1873 we could obtain the commonest iron rails. 
Other economies have been introduced which diminish the 
outlay for building and working our great system of railroad 
transportation. At the Bankers’ Convention last year Mr. A. 
H. Pomeroy was to have read a paper on this subject, and 
on the connection between railroad progress and banking, 
financial and industrial growth. It is hoped that these im- 
portant questions will not be overlooked this year. A sug- 
gestive discussion of some of them is presented by Mr. 
Edward Atkinson in the /ournal of the Agricultural Asso- 
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ciation. He shows that on the New York Central Railroad 
the traffic has increased 289 per cent., while the charges 
have decreased sixty-seven per cent., and that on other lines 
of railroad similar economies have been made to the public. 
Whether, as Mr. Atkinson infers, the railroad controversy 
with the grangers is approaching an early and satisfactory 
solution, or whether railroad consolidation, as at present 
developing, is a loss rather than a benefit to the public, we 
cannot here inquire. It is enough for the present argument 
to show that the facts of our railroad progress are not so 
indicative of early monetary perturbation and panic as 
some financial prophets have imagined. 





THE CURRENCY OF BRITISH INDIA. 


Some interesting information on this subject was given to 
the members of the English Institute of Bankers at their 
third annual meeting, on the 18th of May, by Sir Richard 
Temple, who read a paper on “ The General Monetary Prac- 
tice among the Natives of India, with some estimate of the 
use and probable future of absorption of silver as coin; and 
an account of such practices amongst the natives as have a 
banking character, and lead up to the larger banking opera- 
tions of the country.” In the London Bankers’ Magazine is a 
report of the address, which we follow in this article: 

In the ancient coins of India, said Sir Richard Temple, we 
have an historical record of priceless value. They have res- 
cued from oblivion many dynasties which would otherwise 
have been forgotten. Among the original Hindoos the coinage 
was in gold, because in Southern India they had the gold 
mines about: which so much had been said. The Mohamme- 
dan rulers increased the circulation of silver and paid great 
attention to the coinage of copper. The regulations making 
money a “legal tender’’ were not introduced or understood 
by the ancient native States, though they are now growing 
familiar in connection with the new paper-money system of 
India. They had a concurrent standard of gold and silver, 
each metal being practically current to unlimited amounts. 
The East India Company put an end to the older Hindoo 
and Mohammedan currency, and instituted the rupee as the 
standard of value. In 1865, some years after the paper cur- 
rency of India was introduced, various proposals were agi- 
tated for making gold the sole legal tender to an unlimited 
amount; but the recent tendency is again towards the ancient 
bi-metallism of the country. The British mints are reduced to 


‘two in the whole of British India. The possibility of political 


revolution has been always present to the minds of the peo- 
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ple, and consequently their coinage has been used partly for 
purposes of. circulation and partly for hoarding. In some 
respects the want of a monetary currency has been met by 
a resort to the primitive system of barter among the natives. 
They have had also a medium of circulation represented by 
cowrie shells from the Bay of Bengal. Of these shells 3,200 
are worth twenty-five cents and 266 pass for an English 
penny. The Government revenue amounts to £ 250,000,000, 
and the external commerce to £ 125,000,000. The value of 
the internal trade is probably much greater. With regard 
to the amount of silver coin at present in circulation it 
was estimated at £ 200,000,000, and £ 20,000,000 more was 
supposed to be hoarded by the people. India possessed at 
least £ 333,000,000 of silver and £ 122,000,000 of gold. 

Sir R. Temple added, that if things remained quiet, India 
would absorb about ¥ 2,000,000 sterling of silver a year, 
but if war or famine should break out, there would be a 
sudden influx of silver amounting probably to £ 15,000,000. 
There were no deposit banks in India as we understand 
them. The native merchant or dealer seldom or never drew 
cheques, the confidence between man and man not being 
such as to develop public or private credit. But the native 
bankers did an enormous business in advancing money upon 
the security of real estate, the marketable value of such 
property having been virtually created by the British Gov- 
ernment. Almost every cultivator of native produce’ borrowed 
money on the pledge of the standing crop from the village 
banker. There were no fewer than “three and a-half millions 
of adult males” engaged in commerce in British India and 
out of this number 118,000 were bankers proper, 110,000 
money lenders and 21,000 money changers. This gave two 
bankers to every village or parish. The rates of interest on 
loans used to be from fifteen to twenty per cent., owing to 
the badness of the security; but at present, with good se- 
curity, they ranged from six to twelve per cent. The native 
bankers had bills of exchange, whieh circulated from the 
Himalayas down to Ceylon. Such are the main parts of Sir 
R. Temple’s, address, and he urged the importance of im- 
proving in India the law of debtor and creditor, the exten- 
sion of Savings banks, the permission of natives to subscribe 
small sums to the State loans and the establishment of life 
insurance. 

Nothing was said in the address as to the details of the 
paper currency of British India. This part of the currency 
system of that country is of great importance. It was 
established by Mr. Wilson, an eminent English financier and 
statesman, about the same time as the greenback currency 
was first issued in the United States. The law creating the 
Indian paper currency was passed July 16, 1861, by the Gov- 
ernment of India. It authorized the creation of a paper cur- 
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rency to be issued from a government department and re- 
deemed by adequate central deposits of coin. Around these 
central deposits a number of districts were organized from 
time to time, and the notes were made legal tender within 
the district in which they were issued. They were payable 
at the place of issue, and also at the capital city of the presi- 
dency within which that place was situated. Under the 
provisions of further laws, the issue was regulated in seven 
descriptions of notes, namely, for 10,000 rupees, or $5,000 ; 
for 1,000 rupees, or $500; for 500 rupees, or $250; for 100 
rupees, or $50; for fifty rupees, or $25; for twenty rupees, 
or $10; for ten rupees, or $5; and for five rupees, or $ 1.25. 
There are ten currency districts, the headquarters of which 
are at the cities of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpore, 
Madras, Calicut, Cocanada, Bombay, Kurrachee and Akolah. 
The proportions of the several descriptions of notes are not 
published, but the aggregates of notes outstanding are off- 
cially reported as follows : 
AGGREGATE NOTES IN CIRCULATION IN BRITISH INDIA. 


March 31. March 31. 


$ 18,450,000 
24,630,000 
26,750,000 
375136,635 


$ 52,186,495 
65,839,585 
64,320, 185 
551725;995__ 








34,492,405 
40,454,340 
45,347,845 
49,796,480 
52,304,415 


THE FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


There is good evidence that under Comptroller Knox’s 
management, the depositors of this defunct institution will 
soon receive another dividend, making a total payment of 
sixty cents on the dollar. The history of the bank is very 
suggestive. In the year 1865, at the close of the session, 
Mr. Sumner moved the incorporation of the “ Freedman’s 
Savings and Trust Company,” for the benefit of the frugal 
negroes of the South. The project was opposed, and the 
objection was raised that Congress had no power under the 
Constitution to charter a Savings bank to do business out- 
side of the District of Columbia. Hence, an amendment was 
added limiting its powers to the City of Washington. By 
the efforts of Mr. Sumner, who recommended it as a meas- 
ure of philanthropy, the bill was rapidly passed through 
both Houses, but at some stage of its progress the important 
amendment was omitted. The words ‘‘in Washington City” 
did not appear in the bill, and the law went into operation 
as an act to incorporate the Freedman’s Savings and Trust 
Company, with a much wider franchise than was ever before 
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granted to a Savings bank by Congress. Whether a similar 
grant of excessive powers will ever be repeated remains to be 
seen. The corporators named in the bill were among the 
most eminent in the United States, and for the protection of 
the depositors, the assets of this bank were to be invested in 
no other securities than “stocks, bonds, Treasury notes, or 
other securities of the United States.” Chief Justice Chase 
and several other leading men were trustees, with power to 
assemble at Washington and to elect their successors. The 
chief office of the bank was at Washington, with thirty 
branches at various places in the Southern States. Such an 
organization was not authorized by the provisions of the 
charter, and it violated the statute regulations for Savings 
banks in some of the various States. These facts, however, 
were unknown to the freedmen, who easily believed that the 
Freedman’s Savings Banks were not only created by the 
Federal authority but guaranteed by the National Govern- 
ment. Hence, thousands of frugal depositors eagerly availed 
themselves of the privilege of laying by their earnings under 
auspices so favorable. In April, 1870, an amendment to the 
charter was proposed, which provided that the trustees might 
invest in mortgage securities and might hold and improve 
the real estate owned by the bank in the City of Washing- 
ton. 

The reasons assigned were very plausible. It was _ con- 
tended that the rate of interest earned by the capital invested 
in Government bonds was so much reduced since the war 
that the poor freedmen did not receive as much interest as 
they were fairly entitled to. Another reason was that the 
Savings banks in New York, and in many other States, 
enjoyed the same freedom of investment that was demanded 
for the Freedman’s Bank. The scheme was successful, and 
the amendment passed the House without debate. In the 
Senate some opposition was made, but the agitation among 
the colored citizens was such in favor of the change that 
the bill finally passed, and three years’ exercise of the 
powers conferred by the new law were enough. The career 
of this prosperous institution ended in sudden and irretriev- 
able disaster. Irregular transactions came to light, and 
after an abortive effort at reorganization the bank finally 
closed its doors, and it was noted at the time, with 
some surprise, that the whole sum invested in Government 
securities was reported at the close to be less than $500. 

The nominal assets weré $2,693,000. Of this sum a large 
proportion was deemed worthless on account of the insol- 
vency of the debtors and the unsalable character of the 
securities held. The liabilities were $ 2,963,392.48, the depos- 
itors being 72,000 in thirteen States. The. average of the 
deposits was $40, but there were over 5,000 deposits of less 
than one dollar, and in a single branch the average of 8g0 
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deposits was only ninety-two cents. By the Act of July, 
1874, three commissioners were appointed, who had no ade- 
quate powers to wind up the affairs of the bank. 
Depositors from Nashville, Lexington, Louisville, Richmond, 
and Charleston, and the Legislatures of North and South 
Carolina, memorialized Congress, praying it to take the assets 
and assume the liabilities, or afford some other adequate help 
to the depositors. The whole subject was referred to the 
House Committee of Banking and Currency. Judge Durham, 
of Kentucky, prepared the report for the committee, and a 
bill accompanied it. The Committee reported that, though 
it was inexpedient for the Government to assume all the 
assets, yet it might well aid the depositors by purchasing 
the building erected by the bank in Washington, a portion 
of which has for some years been leased by the Government, 
and by augmenting the powers of the commissioners. The 
affairs of the bank were to be wound up under the general 
charge of the Secretary of the Treasury, with power to the 
commissioners to commence suits against the trustees if there 
should be evidence of fraud. The bill passed the Senate, 
but it failed in the House, principally through the opposition 
of Mr. Rainey, the colored member from .South Carolina, on 
the ground that it provided for the appointment of but one 
commissioner. With some salutary modifications the bill 
was again introduced last session, and became a law Feb. 
1st, 1881. It confided the affairs of the Freedman’s Bank to 
the Hon. John Jay Knox, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
who was appointed commissioner to close up its affairs. Mr. 
Knox filed his bond of $20,000 on March 7, and he has since 
that time disposed of real estate for cash amounting to 
$ 40,733.25, and the total receipts from all sources have been 
$ 59,364.20, $31,050 of which was invested in six-per-cent. 
bonds, which were continued into three and a-half per cents. 
He reports that three dividends have been paid since the 
failure of the bank; the first on claims amounting to 
$ 2,767,086 on November 1, 1875, of twenty per cent., and a 
second and third each of ten per cent. on March 20, 1878, 
and September 1, 1880. The amount due and unclaimed 
upon the first dividend is $39,248.24, and is payable to 
31,967 depositors, or an average of about $1.20 to each de- 
positor. The sum due and unclaimed upon the second divi- 
dend is $30,927.26, and is payable to 36,078 depositors, or 
an average of about eighty-five cents to each depositor; and 
the amount due and unclaimed upon the third dividend is 
$ 54,539.57, and is payable to 40,000 depositors, or an average 
of about $1.85 to each. The total amount of unclaimed 
dividends is $124,715.87, and the average amount due to 
each depositor is about $3.40.. Of these dividends a large 
amount has been disbursed to 255 claimants since the Comp- 
troller took possession of the assets. The original cost to 
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the bank for this handsome property, including the building, 
was $258,315.66. It is now occupied by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and the Court of Claims, and yields to the bank a rental 
of $20,000 a year. The estimated value of the property is 
$250,000, and it is supposed that the Government. will be 
authorized to purchase the property either for the proposed 
new pension building or for some other purpose, during the 
next session of Congress. 

A small amount of real estate is held in other cities, and 
is estimated to be worth $60,000. As soon as the bank 
propertv can be sold at the price at which it is held, another 
and final dividend is to be made to the creditors of about 
twenty per cent. When this is accomplished, the depositors 
of the institution will have had a total dividend of sixty 
per cent. upon their original deposits. As stated above, the 
total amount at the time of the failure due to the depositors 
was $ 2,963,392.48. When the Comptroller’s annual report is 
presented to Congress it is hoped that he will complete the 
history by showing the aggregate expenses incurred in wind- 
ing up the Freedman’s Savings Bank, from its stoppage to 
the declaration of its final dividend. 





THE SPANISH BANK OF THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 


The Spanish Bank of the Island of Cuba, which was 
originally incorporated in 1856 for twenty-five years as the 
Spanish Bank of Havana, has lately been rechartered under 
the former name and with reformed statutes for another 
period of twenty-five years. It has been in operation under 
its new charter since April gth. Its present capital is 
$ 8,000,000 and its reserve $550,567.36. Its capital was origi- 
nally $3,000,000, increased to $4,000,000 in 1859, $5,000,000 
in 1868, $6,000,000 in 1871 and $8,000,000 in 1872. It was 
originally divided, like the Bank of England, into an “ Emis- 
sion Department,” and a “General Department.” The former 
issued notes covered by one-third of their amount in specie, 
and two-thirds in notes discounted and other securities. 
A heavy run having in 1866 nearly depleted both depart- 
ments of specie, this proportion was not afterwards observed, 
and in 1868 both departments were merged in one. Since 
that date its operations as the fiscal agent of the Cuban 
Government have far exceeded all its other operations, its 
advances to the Government having been in June, 1874, as 
high as $70,000,000. Of this amount $60,000,000, represented 
by inconvertible notes, issued on account of the Government, 
bore no interest. It has been of invaluable service to the 
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Government during the late troubles. At times the issue of 
inconvertible notes has been equal to four or five times the 
normal monetary circulation of the island, yet the highest 
average premium on gold during any half year has been 
16114 per cent., at which rate bank notes would be worth 
thirty-eight cents on one dollar. This compares favorably 
with the results of a direct Government issue by the United 
States during the rebellion, and indicates that the union of 
private with public credit is of material service in main- 
taining the value of an inconvertible paper currency. 

The Bank has been highly profitable to its stockholders. 
It has paid a dividend every half year since 1857. Its lowest 
semi-annual dividend was two and a-half per cent. in April, 
1857, and its highest seventeen per cent. in December, 1872. 
During the three years, 1876-78 inclusive, it paid only four 
per cent. semi-annually, the lowest rate known for any three 
successive years. The aggregate of its dividends has been 
34634 per cent. 

The Bank has five branches, located respectively at Matan- 
zas, Cienfuegos, Cardenas, Sagua la Grande and Santiago 
de Cuba. The branches receive deposits and demands for 
collection, and make discounts mostly for three months. 
The character and magnitude of their business may be seen 
to some extent by the following statement of their con- 
dition at or near December 31, 1880: 


Loans and Deposits and Total 
Branch. Cash. Discounts. <Acc’ts Current. Liabilities. 
ee $979,582 . $980,206 . $1,788,317. . $2,512,715 
Cienfuegos........ 585,318 . 473,270 . 864,764 . 1,223,538 
RED acne ce veee 1,015,799 . 950,254 - 1,405,485 . 1,978,684 
Sagua la Grande... 440,53G . 503,752 .- 365,699 944,291 
Santiago de Cuba.. 639,626. 21r,468 . 608,360 . 876,151 














$ 3,050,864 . $3,124,950 ~- $5,032,625 . $7,535,379 

The total of specie in the branches was § 2,502,800.87 in 
addition to $5,548,979.38 at the head office, making in all 
$ 8,051,780.25. The amount of gold in the deposit banks of 
Havana, November 30, 1880, was $14,332,000. This, added 
to the amount in the Spanish Bank and branches, gives 
$ 22,383,780.25, besides the amount in circulation estimated 
at $25,000,000 to $30,000,000, The specie in the island 
appears, therefore, to be about $33 per capita, a supply 
ample to furnish a sound metallic basis if the inconvertible 
notes issued on account of the Government can be called in. 

Both at-the head office and at the branches two classes 
of accounts are kept, one in gold and the other in Spanish 
Bank notes. The following tables, giving a summary of the 
condition of the Bank at the end of June and December 
each year, have been compiled with no small labor and care 
by Mr. Robert G. Merry, of Havana, and constitute an 
original and valuable contribution to the financial history 
of the island: 
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for the purchase and holding of all the staple goods im- 
ported in their line of trade. The speculators, on the pur- 
chase of cargo after cargo, gave their notes for the amount, 
which, as a rule, went to their trade bank, Bossier & Co., 
who had gone beyond their means in making heavy advances 
to planters. Becoming short of funds they repeatedly re- 
ceived assistance from the other banks. The heavy importa- 
tions caused a serious rise in the rates of exchange, and the 
consequent export of large amounts of gold. Towards the 
end of December, Bossier & Co. stopped payment, and on 
the same day a run was made on all the other banks: The 
next to stop was the Bank of Commerce, and a little later 
the Industrial Bank. The last-named bank resumed uncon- 
ditionally the next day, and the Bank of Commerce arranged 
to pay, and did pay, its depositors in time. These specula- 
tors at that time fulfilled all their engagements, though some 
of them failed afterwards. The Spanish Bank with difficulty 
held out until the Government conceded to it the privilege 
of only paying out $35,000 in gold daily, which was later 
reduced to $25,000, and afterwards tacitly to nothing. 

The immediate cause of the panic was the stoppage of 
Bossier & Co., but the heavy withdrawal of deposits and 
specie from the Spanish Bank was due to the distrust created 
by the negotiations made and pending with the Government, 
in relation to the taking up and holding of the six-per-cent. 
Treasury bonds that had been issued for the expenses of the 
Mexico and San Domingo expeditions. These bonds began 
to appear in the Bank’s balances at par as cash and as part 
of the guarantee fund for the Bank’s emission of notes. 
These bonds were in circulation and the bank contracted to 
take them up at par and hold them by means of an in- 
creased emission of its notes. This was the cause of the 
increase in the bank’s circulation, first to $8,600,000, and then 
to $ 12,000,000. 

In February, 1869, the first $8,000,000 of the -extra emis- 
sion for war was authorized, an excited populace guarantee- 
ing it with their lives and property. Further issues followed 
until 1874, when they reached their maximum of § 60,000,000. 
The Bank has, however, notwithstanding its great sacrifices, 
found the Government very backward in furnishing the 
means wherewith to call in this extra issue. By a contract 
made with the Government in August, 1878, the Bank was 
to begin calling in the extra emission of notes on receiving 
prepayment of the same from the Treasury. On the 17th of 
May, 1879, the Bank advised the Government that it was 
prepared to fulfill this part of the contract, but no official 
response was received. The Bank has since withdrawn nearly 
¢$ 10,000,000 of its own notes from circulation, and now the 
Same populace, which, twelve years ago, pledged their lives 
and property as a guarantee for the notes to save themselves 
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from any cash outlay, are clamoring that the Bank be 

obliged to pay its notes, in gold at par. According to pres- 

ent appearances the road to specie payments in Cuba will 

be long and arduous. DuDLEY P. BaILey. 
Everett, Mass., June, 188r. 


[ CONTRIBUTED. | 


RESULTS OF THE MONETARY CONFERENCE. 
A REPLY TO CERTAIN OBJECTIONS. 


Newspaper reports of the proceedings of the Monetary 
Conference at Paris have affirmed that it will recommend 
the ratio of fifteen and a-half to one between the weights of 
gold and silver coins of the same value, and as our repre- 
sentatives are acting under specific instructions from Wash- 
ington, we may soon hear of a treaty between France and 
the United States adopting this ratio for our future coinage. 

This ratio differs very much from the present market rates 
of the two precious metals, but as it conforms very nearly 
to their normal price for the whole period of history before 
1875, and as the disturbing causes, which have raised the 
purchasing power of gold and depressed that of silver, are 
well understood and temporary in their nature, very many 
persons believe that this ratio can be maintained without 
displacing gold from our ordinary circulation. 

This result, I think, may be made more certain if the treaty 
should unite our country with the Latin Union’ by securing a 
unity of legal-tender coins for a hundred and fifty millions 
of the most prosperous nations of the world, forming an 
international union which would greatly promote the indus- 
trial and commercial interests of our people. All this may 
be effected with exact justice to debtors and creditors, with 
no disturbance of commercial values, and with - but little 
inconvenience in the settlement of old indebtedness with the 
new coins and new notes. 

In this system our silver dollar would be exactly double 
of our present half dollar in weight and value, and our 
double eagle would be the same as five Napoleons. The 
silver dollars and the gold coins would be stamped with the 
double names of francs and dollars, and be a legal tender in 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, Italy and Greece, as well as 
in our own country. Old debts would be paid in old coin 
or in new at the ratio of the weights in the metal offered 
for payment, and all new dues in the same ratio. The coin- 
age of gold would be unlimited as it now is, but to avoid 
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sudden change it would be best to retain the silver coinage 
under the control of Government for a while, reducing the 
ratio gradually from eighteen to fifteen and a-half, so as to 
secure to the Government the profits due to the change, but 
permitting unlimited coinage at the ratio which would be 
prescribed for each period. 

The ratio between the old and new silver dollars would 
be about 167 to roo, and between the gold coins about 103% 
to 100; more accurately 1.069206 and 1.036547434 to one. If, 
now, on the first of January, 1883, the new dollar of five 
grammes of silver and of $2 of a gramme of gold were to 
become lawful money, the banks on that day would credit 
each depositor with a premium of 3.6547434 per cent. of 
his balance, and from day to day with a similar premium 
on the old currency deposited by their customers. The bills 
thus received would not be reissued, but sent to Washington 
for cancellation. All checks would be paid in the new 
currency, prepared and dated so as to be redeemable in the 
new dollar. The same process would go on at the Treasury 
and sub treasuries when premiums would be allowed for all 
old notes or coins, and new greenbacks would be paid out 
for all checks drawn and payable after the date at which 
the dollar was changed. In a short time the old notes 
would be replaced with new and the old coins of gold and 
silver would in like manner give way to the new. All debts 
created before the date of change would be settled by the 
old currency, or with the new increased by the proper per- 
centage. The dollars of 412% grains and all the silver cer- 
tificates now in circulation would be worth a larger premium 
than the eagles and half eagles. These would be received 
at the Custom House for the payment of duties at a pre- 
mium of 6.9206 per cent., and as the Government could 
recoin the dollars thus received and those already in the 
Treasury, for which the silver certificates had been issued, 
into new five-franc dollars, with a gain of this percentage, it 
would lose nothing but the cost of recoining. 

By these operations all the old bank and Treasury notes 
and the old coins would soon be removed from circulation 
with no trouble or labor or expense, beyond a small clerical 
computation at the banks and the Custom House. After 
the disappearance of these, the coupons and bonds issued 
before the change would require a slight computation to 
determine the amount of new currency to be given for 
them, but this would be done by tables prepared for this 
purpose at the places where the payments were to be made, 
so that no delay or labor would be required for this pur- 
pose. The small retail exchanges in the market and the 
shops are, for the most part, effected by half-dollars and 
quarters and dimes and copper and nickel coins, and in 
these no change is to be made, so that the ordinary business 
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of the great mass of the people would not be disturbed in 
the slightest degree. 

In the change thus suggested, the currency of the United 
States would be unified with that of the Latin Union and 
with Spain, with exact justice to debtors and creditors, 
whether their obligations were made before or after the change, 
whether thev mature in one year or in ten years, whether 
they are payable in gold or in dollars without any specific 
naming of the metal in which they are to be discharged, 
with little inconvenience, with a small expense of recoinage, 
and without a farthing lost by individuals or by the Gov- 
ernment. If, then, the Conference at Paris shall recommend 
the ratio of fifteen and ahalf to one, and our Government 
shall adopt it, the desirableness of a common coinage through 
so large an extent of the civilized commercial world strongly 
invites the Governments of France and the United States to 
have a common franc and a common dollar, both of gold 
and silver, everywhere current, a lega! tender for small and 
for large amounts in all the exchanges of bankers and mer- 
chants, and of every class of the people. 

Some persons may fear that, as the market price of gold 
is now eighteen times higher than of silver, that our gold 
would be exported and sold for silver, and that our currency 
would, in the course of a few years, be reduced to silver 
alone. But I believe the slightest consideration will show 
that this is utterly groundless, for a very long period of time, 
if not for the whole indefinite future. To simplify this 
inquiry, suppose the change to be made to-morrow, and that 
all the mints of the new Union were opened for the coinage 
of silver at the ratio of fifteen and a-half to one, where 
would the silver be fognd for the operations of these mints? 
One or two millions would be in the chests of the bullion 
brokers in London, but the whole of this could be converted 
into coin in a month, and would produce no more influence 
on the money market than a drop of water in the ocean. The 
price would rise immediately, and even this small supply 
would not be carried to the mint at Paris or Philadelphia, but 
would be held, as now, for export to India or for the wants 
of the silversmiths and the manufacturers of plate. Nor 
would a supply to these mints come from the coins of France 
or America or India. No new money could be added to that 
now in circulation by recoining that which is now used for 
that purpose. 

Could the supply come from the mines? They are as 
busy and active now as capital and enterprise and industry 
can make them, and the only effect would be that the pro- 
ducts of the mines would be more valuable and the income 
‘of their owners and the wages of the miners would be 
increased. The production of all the silver mines in the 
world is known to be eighty millions a year. The tables 
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given by the English Silver Commission show that forty- 
three millions was the annual product outside of the United 
States, and this has remained almost invariable for many 
years. Our product for the last five years has been almost 
exactly thirty-seven millions per annum. Of this eighty mil- 
lions five are consumed in the arts of trade in the United 
States, as much more in England, and twice this amount in 
France and other parts of Europe, making twenty millions 
for the workers in silver, for watches, plate and other articles 
of trade needed for domestic use. Our Silver Commission 
placed this consumption at higher figures, but twenty mil- 
lions is, beyond any doubt, wanted for this purpose. ° Of the 
remaining sixty millions twenty-five has been coined at our 
mints, and nearly thirty-five exported to India and China, to 
meet the demands for coinage and consumption in the arts 
and other wants of those Eastern countries. Where, then, 
would the French and Continental mints obtain a supply of 
metal with which new five-franc pieces can be made? 

Some may answer, that silver is accumulating in our 
Treasury, and that it is lying useless there, because the 
people do not want it for trade, and exporters cannot use . 
it in foreign commerce. But the advance in silver to be 
effected by the offer to coin it at the ratio of fifteen and 
a-half to one in Paris, Brussels, Berne and Rome, would 
make our accumulated silver coin as useful for the. Treasury 
reserve as gold. The exporter would prefer neither the one 
nor the other. Both would suit his purposes equally well, for 
at London and at Paris, and everywhere else, the value of 
each would be the same, because the Government mints of 
SO many countries would be open for their coinage into money, 
at the unitorm ratio of fifteen and a-half to one. 

But would there be no change? Can a treaty alter values? 
Can laws subvert prices? Can the mandate of the supreme 
power in the State place an arbitrary value on silver and gold, 
and defy the laws of supply and demand, the cost of pro- 
duction, and the natural wants and preferences of the people? 
Certainly not. For a short time man may triumph, but in 
the end nature will be sure to conquer. It is not, however, 
eighteen but fifteen and a-half that is the normal, natural 
price, representing the average human wants for the two 
metals compared with the supply. This ratio is near the 
average rate for the three thousand years of human history, 
from the dawn of civilization to the year of our Lord, 1875. 
In fact. 15% is above this average. Before the present cen- 
tury this ratio was very seldom as high as the French figures, 
and never except in time of war. During the eighteenth 
century the ratio at the English mint was 15.21, and this was 
sufficient from 1705 to 1775 to attract the gold of Europe in 
exchange for English silver, so that it nearly disappeared from 
the channels of circulation. During the first half of the 
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present century the price was uniformly maintained because 
the French mint was always open for the coinage of silver 
at this rate. After 1850 this ratio declined, because of the 
immense supplies of gold from California and Australia, but 
the price was kept within one or two per cent. of this ratio 
by the steady offer of the mint at Paris to coin gold and 
silver at the ratio of fifteen and a-half to one, which made 
it impossible for the price to vary from this ratio more 
than the cost of transportation to the French capital, and 
the seigniorage charged for coining. . 

The proposed treaty to fix the rate at fifteen and a-half 
to one is not, therefore, a reversal, but a restoration, of the 
normal price. It is not like the order of Canute to change 
the natural level at which the waters of the ocean would 
settle, but the provision of a lake into which the swollen 
tide may escape, until the extraordinary causes that have 
disturbed them may spend their strength, and thus permit 
the natural equilibrium to be re-established. 

True it is that the present annual production of silver is 
greater than at any former period, and that the demand for 
its use as currency has been materially lessened by the Ger- 
man and Scandinavian demonetization, and there is some 
good reason for fearing that these two causes may affect its 
future ratio with gold. The question deserves, therefore, 
serious and careful consideration, whether the increased sup- 
ply of, and the decreased demand for, silver, combined with 
the rise in the demand for gold and the falling off in its 
supply, may not, in the progress of time, drain the 
Latin Union and the United States of their gold, and thus 
deprive us of a currency needed for the convenient settle- 
ment of our balance of trade with England and Germany. 
Some of the facts and principles which belong to this sub- 
ject are well understood, and they are probably sufficient to 
enable us to form a proper opinion on the future movements 
of the precious metals, if the international union between 
France and the United States now proposed shall be adopted. 

The annual production of gold is about ninety millions and 
ot silver about eighty ; the amounts having varied slightly 
since 1877, when Horton placed them at ninety-five and 
seventy-five millions. The annual loss from abrasion of coin 
has never been placed below a quarter of one per cent. 
which would make about ten millions for each of the two 
metals ; Horton estimates these at twenty millions for gold 
and thirty for silver. The amounts used for plate and 
watches are quite uncertain, but the careful inquiries of the 
Superintendent of our Mint give for the United States alone 
ten of gold and five of silver; so that thirty millions of the 
former and twenty of the latter for Europe and America 
would be a low estimate. These deductions leave fifty mil- 
lions of each to be added to the metallic money of .the 
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world. The annual export of silver to the East for the last 
thirty years has exceeded thirty millions, and, although an 
advance of silver to the ratio of fifteen and a-half to one 
would reduce the large shipments of the last five years, by 
lessening the European consumption of Eastern goods, the 
demand in India for currency, and in India and China for 
other purposes, has been so steady and long continued, that 
no one would place the future annual export below twenty 
millions; and this would leave for the annual addition to 
the money of Europe and America fifty millions of gold and 
thirty of silver. Now, the countries which use gold and silver 
far exceed those which use gold alone, in population, wealth, 
activity of exchanges and natural increase, which are the 
principal elements that constitute an increased demand for 
money; and, therefore, it follows that an addition of thirty 
millions to the former and fifty to the latter cannot per- 
manently dilute our currency, so as to lead to a permanent 
transfer of money from the gold and silver ccuntries to the 
gold-using nations. 

In this comparison Russia, Italy and Austria, as -paper- 
money countries, are excluded, as well as Mexico and South 
America. The population of Great Britain and Ireland, of 
Portugal, Germany and Scandinavia, is about eighty millions, 
while that of the United States, France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Greece, Spain and Holland is about one hundred and 
twenty millions. The wealth of the United States, according 
to Mr. Gladstone, is as large as that of England, while that 
of France alone far exceeds that of Germany, Portugal and 
Scandinavia, leaving Holland, Spain and Belgium to increase 
this excess. The currency of the United States exceeds 1,500 
millions—750 of paper, including the silver certificates, which 
circulate everywhere the same as the greenbacks; 650 mil- 
lions of gold, as proved by the Superintendent of the Mint, 
and 150 of silver. Some of this coin is, indeed, in the 
banks and in the Treasury, forming a reserve to redeem 
the outstanding paper, but in many respects the whole of it 
is currency, and if we count the other countries in the same 
way, the comparison will be free from objection. 

In Great, Britain and Ireland there is not as much gold 
or silver or note circulation as in the States. The gold in 
the United Kingdom was placed, by the report of the Silver 
Commission, at £ 122,000,000 and the silver at £ 19,000,000. 
The circulation of the Bank of England is usually about 
#, 26,000,000, and the whole circulation of gold, silver and 
notes of every kind, is only about goo millions of dollars, 
or sixty per cent. of ours. The currency of France is far 
larger than that of Great Britain. The bank notes are more 
than double. In the last Zconomist the circulation of the 
Bank of England is given at £ 26,000,000, and that of the 
Bank of France at £ 100,000,000. Not only the specie in 
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the French National bank is larger, but even the gold is 
larger. The coin in the hands of the people is also much 
larger. The specie in the Bank of France and its outstand- 
ing circulation, taken together, exceed the whole coin and 
notes of the British Kingdom. And though the population 
is twenty-five per cent. below ours the total currency of 
France approaches to our fifteen hundred millions. The 
currency of Germany is much below that of Great Britain, 
and with Portugal, Denmark and Sweden, will not give for 
all the gold-standard countries of Europe 1,800 millions at 
the very furthest, while Spain and Holland, Belgium, Switz- 
erland and Greece will swell that of the United States and 
France to 3,600 millions. 

Is it not impossible, then, for a small addition of thirty 
millions of silver every year to this 3,600 millions to effect 
such an expansion as to drive off the circulating gold to 
England and Germany, when their 1,800 millions currency 
could be increased fifty millions every year by the bullion 
from the mines without abstracting a dollar from France 
and the United States. 

If to this superiority of the gold and silver countries in 
wealth, population and currency, there be farther considered 
the probable increase, this inference will become still stronger. 
The annual growth of the United States is greater than that 
of the whole of Europe combined. An addition of a million 
and a-half to our active, energetic, industrious, thriving popu- 
lation, will demand every year more and more currency, and 
prevent the transfer of what we now possess to the old and 
Stationary population of our fatherland beyond the seas. To 
this natural increase there is good reason to expect the thirty 
millions of Italy, who have a paper currency nearly on a par 
with gold, and whose ministers have recently proposed to 
effect a loan to enable them to restore specie payments. 
Austria and Hungary do not seem to be as likely to redeem 
their paper money, although it is nearly on a par with gold. 
All this is very different from the condition of 1873, when 
France closed her mints to the coinage of silver. Deserted 
by the United States and Italy, compelled by the fortunes of 
war to raise a thousand millions for the German indemnity, 
if she alone had consented to receive the demonetized silver 
of Germany and the increased production of the American 
mines, her gold might all have disappeared by the exchanges 
of silver for gold. Now, reinforced by the United States, 
encouraged by England and Germany, who have suffered im- 
mense losses by the German currency reform, which has cost 
the Indian Government alone fifteen or sixteen miilions a 
year in the purchase of exchange, the new Union can look 
forward with confidence to complete success. 

The exchanges between the gold and silver countries of 
the world would then become steady and uniform; the 
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amount of the world’s currency will be kept unchanged ; 
prices will not be depressed by the exclusion of silver from 
its use as money; the burden of debt, which now oppresses 
nations and individuals more heavily than at any former 
period in history, will not be increased by a further appre- 
ciation of gold, but lightened by the advance of prices and 
the increased amount of coined legal-tender money; the rich 
will not become richer by the enhanced value of gold, and 
the poor will not become poorer by the heavy load of their 
taxes and their debts; debtor and creditor will be restored 
to the old level when gold and silver were both good money, 
available for all the uses for which it was needed at home 
and abroad, in England as well as in India, in Germany as 
well as in France; and this unnatural war against silver, 
this reform of unpractical, theoretical economists, this sacra 
fames auri, this wrongful appreciation of currency, this dis- 
turbing storm, this cry for change will cease, and the stand- 
ard of value will be kept where it was in the time of our 
fathers, like the pound and the yard, steady from age to age, 
as two metals only can make it—the abundant yield of the 
one compensating for the temporary deficiency of the other. 


C. F. McCay. 


BALTIMORE, June 10, 188r. 





FORCING GOLD INTO CIRCULATION, 


Prefixed to the recently published annual report of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, is the ‘Annual State- 
ment,” of the efficient Secretary of that body, Geo. Wilson, 
Esq. After giving an estimate that there was of gold and 
silver coin in this country, January 1, 1881, outside of the 
United States Treasury and of the National banks, the large 
sum of $317,202,506, he proceeds to observe: “A gold coin 
is but seldom met with in the ordinary transactions of life. 
From this it can only be inferred that the paper currency 
of the country is amply sufficient to meet the daily wants 
of the people. The history of all currencies shows that the 
one having the least value will circulate, the natural ten- 
dency of man being to hold on to that which he most 
esteems. The only manner, therefore, by which gold can be 
brought into circulation is by withdrawing a part of the 
already sufficient paper currency.” 

If it is intended to affirm that the paper currency we now 
have, consisting of greenbacks and National-bank notes, is 
of less value than gold, and that this is the reason why the 
paper circulates rather than the gold, we most decidedly 
dissent on both points. The paper will exchange for as much 
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as the gold in the market, and will pay debts equally well, 
in any part of the country. Nowhere in the United States, 
is the slightest premium obtainable upon gold, in exchange 
for the paper. If the paper is circulated in preference to 
gold, it is because the paper is the most convenient, and 
because the people do not choose to lumber themselves up 
with gold, when something, equally valuable and available 
and more portable, can be had as a substitute. 

Without doubt, gold can be forced into circulation by 
withdrawing paper, but before a measure so repugnant to 
the habits of our’ people, and so certain to subject them to 
annoyance, is adopted, it will be necessary to assign some 
substantial reason for it. Mr. Wilson does not seem to 
express any opinion in respect to such a measure, one way or 
the other. 

The prices of commodities in this country are not rising 
and that they are not too high as compared with the gen- 
eral range of prices in the commercial world is proved by 
the state of our foreign trade. An inflation of currency and 
prices is always indicated by an excess of imports over 
exports, and by an adverse condition of the foreign 
exchanges. No symptoms of that kind appear. 

If American prices of commodities are not inflated rela- 
tively to European prices, neither are the latter inflated rela- 
tively to any former period, with which comparisons would 
be useful. They are as low on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, as at the lowest point since the revulsion of 1873, and 
as low -in fact as at the extreme point of depression just 
before the California and Australian gold discoveries. Unre- 
munerative prices and stagnant trade constitute the burden 
of all the information which comes from Europe. Instead of 
trying to make prices still lower, by suppressing paper and 
thereby forcing a new use for coin and further appreciating 
its value, the tendency there is to eke out the deficiency of 
gold by increasing the use of paper. Switzerland is doing 
that. France is doing that, by enlarging the quantity of its 
100-franc notes and by resuming the issue of fifty-franc 
bank notes. The Bank of England has just taken a step in 
the same direction, by exercising up to their maximum all 
its hitherto unused rights to issue notes not representing 
gold. | 
If the prices of the world were rapidly rising under some 
new flood of gold and silver, the suggestion would be an 
opportune one, that the rise should be arrested and steadi- 
ness be maintained, by suprressing paper to some extent, 
and thereby making a new employment for metal to the 
same extent. But it is precisely the opposite condition of 
things with which we have to deal. 

' Silver can be forced into circulation by supressing one 
and two-dollar notes, as gold can be by suppressing the five 
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and ten-dollar notes. The inconvenience of doing either 
thing is obvious, and is admitted by everybody. The other 
and much greater mischief of still further depressing the 
prices of commodities is not so obvious, and is overlooked 
by many intelligent persons. But this mischief will be an 
inevitable consequence of what is proposed, and a full dis- 
cussion will show it to be so. 





[ CONTRIBUTED. | 


CAN LAWS GIVE VALUE TO PAPER MONEY WITH- 
OUT COIN REDEMPTION ? 


- To many persons the idea is an incomprehensible one, that 
money which has been produced without appreciable cost, 
and the material of which has no appreciable worth in the 
market, can derive value merely from the general consent of 
the people of a country to accept it for what they have to sell 
and for debts due to them, or from a decree of the Gov-. 
ernment making it a legal tender, or from both things 
combined. Such a conception appears to them to involve 
the absurdity that popular assent or legislative fat can pro- 
duce something out of nothing. They know, of course, that 
money costing substantially nothing, either in its material or 
manufacture, has often and in many countries been freely and 
commonly accepted in exchange for property, and has also 
been commonly accepted in satisfaction of debts, even when 
there has been no law compelling such acceptance. Cases 
of this kind have been so numerous that it is quite impos- 
sible to deny that they have occurred as a matter of fact. 
The persons who find it difficult to believe that there can 
be any value except what they describe as intrinsic, and as 
existing in the useful qualities of some material substance, 
explain those cases by saying that the money has been 
accepted, not as in itself of any value, but as the promise, 
supposed to be reliable, to pay real money, or as being in 
some other way, not very well defined, the sign or repre- 
sentative of real money. In some of the cases the explana- 
tions thus given seem at first sight to be sufficient, but in 
other cases they are manifestly inadequate. 

The notes of State banks, as known in this country before 
the Civil’ War, so long as ‘the promise of coin on demand 
which they contained was performed, were supposed to 
derive their value and currency entirely from that promise. 
They were spoken of as being in ail substantial respects 
coin, not coin in a corporeal form, but coin signified and 
represented by paper. They were not regarded as usurping 
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the place and functions of coin, but rather as acknowledging 
its authority and as exercising it by delegation and substi- 
tution. Currencies of that kind have existed at many times 
and in many places, and it is ordinarily said that the coun- 
tries in which they exist are on a metallic basis. 

But it happened frequently to the old State banks that 
they suspended coin payments. When merely a single bank 
stopped such payments it was called a bankruptcy rather 
than a suspension, and was generally followed by a liquida- 
tion and winding up. But when they suspended ex masse 
either over the whole country or over large sections of it, 
as they often did, the uniform result was that their notes 
were accepted as freely as before in exchange for commodi- 
ties. They were still the standard currency in which prices 
were stated, and if the valuation put on them was some- 
times reduced relatively to coin, it was rarely so much 
reduced that they were not voluntarily accepted in discharge 
of previously contracted debts. It thus turned out in repeated 
cases, that whereas these notes, while redeemed in coin, were 
commonly said to be current solely in consequence of such 
redemption, they continued to be equally current when there 
was no longer a coin convertibility even in name. 

The experience of other nations has been like our own. 
Without doubt, the Englishmen of the last century believed 
and said before 1797 that the notes of the Bank of England 
were current, because they commanded coin upon presenta- 
tion at its counter. What they found by a ttrial of it was, 
that the currency of those notes was unimpaired during the 
period of twenty-four years commencing in 1797, when they 
would not command coin upon presentation, and when 
nobody could certainly foresee when, if ever, they would so 
command coin. Englishmen of the present day, better 
instructed by past experience, know perfectly well that if 
the Bank of England should again suspend coin payments 
to-morrow, its notes would still remain the accepted cur- 
rency of that country. The Bank of France has suspended 
coin payments twice during the present generation, and 
ouce recently, and on neither occasion was the currency of 
its notes in the least degree affected by the fact of suspen- 
sion. | 

In the case of the State banks, which formerly furnished 
the currency of this country, there never was any genuine 
confidence in the redeemability of their notes. Albert Gal- 
latin expressed, fifty years ago, the common opinion and his 
own, by saying that they were promises to deliver coin 
provided nobody asked for it. They were constructed and 
conducted upon such principles, and issued notes in such 
excessive disproportion to their coin reserves, that it was 
impossible that they should avoid suspensions when panics 
arose, or the course of the foreign exchange became largely 
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and obstinately adverse. In most cases their suspensions 
were, as a choice of evils, the best thing to be done for the 
public interest, and were sustained by the approval of con- 
temporaneous public opinion. 

Of course, it is not intended to be denied that a bank 
note, promising coin on demand, derives a value from such 
a promise, if it is relied upon. In that respect it is upon 
the same footing as any other paper which is the legal evi- 
dence of a contract to pay money on demand, or at a 
designated future day. But a bank note, forming part of 
the actually accepted currency of a country, derives value 
from other facts besides the promise to pay coin, and therein 
it differs essentially from a merchant’s note or draft for any 
given sum payable in any given number of months. The mar- 
ket value of a merchant’s obligation depends wholly upon the 
degree of solvency which he is reputed to possess, and it is 
only the expectation of its complete, or at least partial, per- 
formance, which will induce anybody to purchase it. On the 
other hand, bank notes actually current and accepted as 
money are received in exchange for commodities and ser- 
vices, not with an intent on the part of the receiver to 
collect the coin promised on their face, but to realize their 
value by an exchange in the market for something else which 
he may want. It is not an expected redemption at the 
counter of the bank, but an expected availability as a means 
of purchasing commodities and services from others, which 
governs the voluntary receiver of bank notes when they have 
become in fact a part of the established currency of any 
place. In short, they are received, not because they are 
promises to pay money, but because they are money, that is to 
say, because they are something which is readily accepted 
by substantially everybody for anything they have to sell 
and in payment of debts. They have a value independently 
of their redemption in coin, although such a redemption, so 
long as it is actual and reliable, affects the degree of their 
value and fixes it at a parity with that of coin. The real 
basis upon which they are received may be misunderstood, 
so long as they are convertible into coin, but becomes plain 
enough when they cease to be so convertible, but are still 
received as readily as before, and oftentimes at a valuation 
not sensibly reduced. Bank notes payable and paid in coin 
on demand, and especially where they form the great mass 
of the circulating medium, are not at all a credit currency, 
as sO many writers describe them to be. Nothing is more 
delicate and fragile than credit. A breath may tarnish it 
and a rumor may destroy it. It has been said of that sort 
of confidence, of which pecuniary credit consists, that it is 
nothing but suspicion asleep. Money, on the other hand, is 
of a marvellously tough fabric. It is a primary necessity of 
civilized life, and when the sole or principal money of a 
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country consists of bank notes, it will survive much ruder 
Shocks than that of a temporary, or even a long-continued 
Suspension of coin payments. In fact, it will ‘often remain 
current for considerable periods of time, even after there 
have ceased to be visible any good reasons for its currency, 
except that there is no other money within reach and that 
money of some kind is indispensable. 

In the many cases which have occurred of Government 
paper, avowedly irredeemable in gold or silver, we are not 
confused as to the causes and principles of its circulation, 
as we are liable to be in respect to the circulation of con- 
vertible bank notes. 

The Russian paper rouble is a century old, having been 
issued in the reign of Empress Catherine of unsavory memory. 
In all that time it was never pretended to be redeemed, 
except from 1839 to the outbreak of the Crimean War in 
1854-5, and it is a matter of mere conjecture when another 
period of redemption will occur, if it ever does. The facts 
that it is the current money of Russia, that prices in 
that empire are stated in it, and that everything there is 
purchasable with it, cannot be explained by its being con- 
vertible into, or being the representative: of, any other kind 
of money. It is receivable for taxes and is a legal tender, 
and furthermore it is not permitted to Russians to make con- 
tracts payable in any other money. It isa pure fa¢ currency, 
produced without appreciable cost, but that it has a value in 
Russian markets is just as incontestable as a matter of fact, 
as that wheat and timber have a value in them, and, further- 
more, by reason of its having a value in Russian markets, 
it has a value in all countries which have occasion to buy 
in those markets. 

In this country the Government paper, known as the green- 
back, had at all times, prior to the resumption of coin pay- 
ments in January, 1879, and in all places, except on the 
Pacific Coast, such an undoubted and universal value in the 
market, that it would command in exchange every species 
of property and service, and that the prices of all commodi- 
ties were made and stated in it. There was no appreciable 
cost in either the material or the manufacture of this paper, 
and its value or purchasing power rested upon nothing 
except the laws of Congress making it receivable for certain 
classes of National taxes and a tender for private debts, and 
the general consent of the people, under the influence of 
those laws and of other circumstances, to accept it in ex- 
change for what they had to sell. Neither in the law 
creating this paper, nor on the face of the paper itself, was 
there any effective promise to redeem it in any other kind 
of money, nor was it in any intelligible or conceivable sense 
the sign or representative of any other kind of money. 
Certain writers and speakers have used the license and lati- 
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tude of political party discussions to the extent of saying 
that this paper was “a dishonored promise” of the Govern- 
ment, but it contained no engagement which was not always 
scrupulously observed. It was at no time refused to be 
received for the classes of taxes for which it was declared to 
be receivable. There was a promise on it to pay dollars, 
but neither on demand nor at any fixed time. Everybody 
who took it, either from the public treasury or from indi- 
viduals, knew it was payable only when the Government, in 
view of all the public interests involved in a question of the 
currency, than which none can be more delicate and compli- 
cated, should judge it fitting and expedient to pay it. By 
no possibility could such a promise to pay dollars ever become 
“overdue” or “dishonored.” As the U. S. Supreme Court 
said in the case of Bronson v. Rhodes (7 Wallace), the green- 
back dollar ‘‘was not a promise to pay on demand, or at 
any fixed time; nor was it in fact convertible into a coined 
dollar.” It is altogether plain that paper of that kind, 
neither presently convertible into coin as a matter of fact, 
nor containing any promise of such conversion except at the 
pleasure of the maker of it, could not have obtained cur- 
rency as the sign or representative of coin. 

In the case of Hepburn v. Griswold (8 Wallace), decided in 
1869, Chief Justice Chase said of the greenbacks, that they 
had no “intrinsic value, but a purchasing value, determined 
by (1) the quantity in circulation; (2) by the general con- 
sent to its currency in payments; (3) by opinion as to the 
probability of redemption in coin.” 

It would have been more correct to say that the purchas- 
ing value of the greenback resulted from the general consent 
to its currency, however brought about, and that the extent, 
or degree of its purchasing value was determined by the 
quantity in circulation. Opinion as to the probability of its 
redemption in coin, neither created its value, nor fixed the 
magnitude of its value in 1869. 

No man in 1869, or anterior to that time, exchanged his 
commodities for greenbacks, with the intention of holding 
them until they should be redeemed in coin, or concerned 
himself with idle and fruitless speculations as to the proba- 
ble time when they would be redeemed in coin. He 
accepted them solely on the basis of their then current 
value, or purchasing power in the market, or, in other 
words, he accepted them solely as money, and solely with a 
view to their present use as money. If the greenback had 
been stamped, as the coined gold and silver dollars are, 
with the words one dollar, in lieu of being stamped with 
unmeaning words promising to pay one dollar without any 
specified date of payment, its value in 1869 would have 
been precisely the same. Its value arose from the func- 
tions given to it by law, of receivability in important 
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branches of the National revenue and of being a legal 
tender for private debts, and from the existing fact, how- 
ever arising, that it was commonly accepted in exchange for 
property and services. The extent of its value was deter- 
mined by the proportion between its quantity on one side 
and the population by whom it was used and the exchanges 
in which it was employed on the other side. It may be 
true, although it is by no means certain, that later on and 
in close approximation to a date subsequently appointed by 
law for its redemption in coin, its value was more or less 
affected by the state of opinion as to the probability that 
it would then be so redeemed. [See note.*] 

But that it was so affected in 1869, or anterior to that 
time, or for several years posterior to that time, is the idlest 
of fancies. Those who surrender to that delusion, do so, 
not because there is any fact to justify it, but because they 
hold to a preconceived theory which they have accepted 
from reading certain books, that no paper can have value 
unless it is in some way the representative of coin, either 
by present convertibility into it, or by some degree of 
expectation of such a convertibility at a future time. But 
it is admitted that the Russian paper rouble has value with- 
out either thing, and that Brazilian paper does without 
either thing possess a value even greater than that of the 
rouble. And although it may not be admitted, because it 
would be inconsistent with a theory to admit it, yet the 
fact was contemporaneously well known to everybody hand- 
ling money in the United States, that the currency of the 
greenback for years before and after 1869, was in no wise 
affected by a (so-called) promise, which was no promise, of 
redemption in coin, but depended wholly upon the functions 
which it then presently derived from the law, and upon the 
exchangeability as a recognized money in the market into 
every species of property which it then presently enjoyed. 

The contract between the United States and the holders 
of greenbacks,. remains precisely the same to-day as it was 
when they were first issued. They are still payable, not on 
demand, but only when the government may see fit to pay 
them, in view of all the considerations of National policy 

{[* Nore.—The Resumption Act became a law January 14, 1875. During that month the 
highest quotation of gold in the New York market was 113%, and the lowest quotation was 
111%. uring the year 1874, the highest quotations of each month give an average of 114% 
and the lowest quotations give an average of 109. During the year 1875 the highest quota- 
tions of each month give an average of 11754, and the lowest quotations give an average of 
111%. The premium was, therefore, rather higher during the year after the passage of the 
Resumption Act than during the year prior thereto. It was higher during the year 1875 than 
it was in either 1271, 1872 or 1873. It was as high in 1876 as it was in 1871 or 1872. It 
showed no distinct fall until 1877, when the highest quotations for each month give an average 
of 107%, and the lowest quotations for each month give an average of 102%. It fell still 
more during 1878. The opinion of the soundest minds has always been, and still is, that 
the gold premium did not fall in 1877 and 1878 in consequence of an expectation of resumption 
January 1, 1879, but that resumption at that date was a conseguence of the preceding fall 
in the gold premium, brought about by commercial causes, such as great grain crops in the 


United States contemporaneously with deficient crops in Europe, large favorable balances in 
our foreign trade, &c. } 
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involved in that question. The Resumption Act. of 1875, 
directing the Treasury officers to commence paying on the 
1st of January, 1879, was a public act, and was passed for 
public objects, and it has remained ever since the right of 
Congress to repeal it, whenever that may seem expedient. 
No new pledges of any kind were given in that act to the 
individual holders of the greenbacks, and the question of 
continuing or suspending their payment is merely a public 
question in respect to the monetary circulation. 

The paper money of the Confederate States did not have 
so long a career as the greenbacks have had, nor was the 
termination of it so fortunate. But while that career lasted, 
it afforded a perfect illustration of the fact that an accepted 
government paper, without any effective promise of payment 
in coin, has value in the market. In the case ot the Con- 
federate money, there was not only no promise of payment, 
either on demand, or at a fixed date, but there was no abso- 
lute promise to pay at all. There was a promise to pay in 
sO many months after a treaty of peace should be nego- 
tiated with the Northern States. That was a condition 
which manifestly might never happen, and in the turn of 
events did not happen. Nevertheless, Confederate paper was 
for a considerable time so completely the established cur- 
rency within the regions actually dominated by the Confed- 
erate government, that the prices of commodities and ser- 
vices were made and stated in it, and that it was in all 
respects the recognized money of Confederate markets. 

If value was a corporeal substance, it would be true of it 
that it could not be created out of nothing, nor could it be’ 
destroyed if already existing, by a single human individual, 
or by any aggregation of human individuals represented by 
a government. Matter can be created, and is destructible, 
only by the Divine Being. But value is not a corporeal 
substance, or thing. It has neither extension, form, color, 
nor weight. It is cognizable by none of the bodily senses 
of man. It can be neither heard, seen, smelt, tasted, nor 
touched. Value is simply a relation of exchange between 
two objects in the market, in the operation of buying and 
selling, and the terms of such a relation depend upon the 
demand and supply of the two objects. If human power 
can affect the demand or supply of either object, it can affect 
the relation of value between the one and the other. It is 
like the relation of distance between two objects, which can 
be created, destroyed, increased, or diminished by man, pro- 
vided either of the objects is movable by human power. 

It will not be disputed that governments can greatly affect 
values, whenever they can exert a power over the demand 
for, or supply of any objects. Of that, examples cannot 
fail to occur to the reader, from the old one where the Eng- 
lish Government increased the value of woolen cloth by 
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decreeing that every dead Englishman should have his 
shroud made of that fabric, to the more modern one, when 
the American Government increased the value of horses by 
buying up an enormous number of them for use in the Civil 
War. It would be extraordinary, indeed, if governments did 
not have as much power over values, as is always possessed 
by the leading milliner for the time being in Paris, who can 
change values by changing the fashions and thereby throw- 
ing some things out of demand and bringing other ‘ings 
into demand. 

A change of value in the direction of increasing it, is, as 
respects the added value, the creation of a new value. And 
it is, therefore, true that there can be no more inherent im- 
possibility that governments can create a value where none 
existed before, than there is that they can add a new value 
to an old one. In the case of money, for which the demand 
under the conditions of civilized life is imperative, govern- 
ments can give the prerogatives and functions of money to 
anything at their discretion. They may select for that pur- 
pose something of which the cost of the material and of the 
manufacture is inappreciably small, and by monopolizing the 
production of such money they may give to each unit of it 
such value as they see fit. 

There is only a difference in degree between the fa¢ power 
of governments over the value of paper money, and the same 
power over the value of gold and silver money. It is true 
that when mints are open to everybody the value of gold 
and silver coins is the same as that of the bullion contained 
in them, so that a first impression would be that governments 
in no way affect that value. Nevertheless, they do affect the 
value of the bullion itself, by decreeing that it shall be the 
sole raw material of coin, and by so legislating as to force 
the use of coin money. Gold and silver coins are thus in- 
debted to the fat of governments for an unknown but large 
part of their value, although not for the whole of it as Gov- 
ernment paper money may be. [See note. ] 

In short, there is no scientific objection whatever to paper 
money. The objections to it are political, The question 
is only partly solved by showing (1) that there is no @ 
priort probability that.the supply from the mines will increase 
and diminish in any proper proportion to the varying mone- 
tary wants of mankind; (2) that a long experience has 


Note.—The United States Monetary Commissioners say in their report (1877): 

“‘Nor can there be any doubt that originally the value of gold and silver "hitewed closel 
the cost of their production. and that the demand for them as commodities was the eek 
ling, but variable, force in regulating their values. But when, in the progress of society, large 
stocks of the metals had been accumulated and their use as money had become esta lished, 
that use and the demand which resulted from it became the controlling force in regulating 
their values. Demand and supply are the sole factors out of which exchangeable value 
arises. The demand for gold and silver as commodities is limited and fluctuating; but when 
the law invests them with the higher function of money and makes them the common denomi- 
nator of all values, that limited and fluctuating demand is changed to an unlimited and con- 
stant one, which fiaes their value for other and inferior purposes.”’ 
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proved that the fact is quite the reverse; and (3) that it 
is theoretically possible for governments to make a better 
money out of paper than nature has made in the precious 
metals. If governments can make a better money out of 
paper, it is equally undeniable that they can make a worse 
one. Ricardo, sixty years ago, understood and stated with 
perfect clearness the scientific basis of a sound paper money, 
regulated in its value by a limitation of quantity, but as a 
statesman he was at that very time a leader among those 
who fixed its value in England by redeemability in one of 
the precious metals. 

Upon the political question, whether governments can be 
trusted to make a better regulatien of the quantity of money 
by issuing paper than nature makes of the quantity of me- 
tallic money by the yield of the mines, I shall at present 
make only the two following observations : 

1. Like every other question relating to political institu- 
tions, it cannot be intelligently discussed or wisely decided, 
except in reference to all the special circumstances of each 
country by itself, such as the form of its government, the 
degree of the intelligence of its people, its financial situa- 
tion, and the prevailing ideas and infiuences in respect to 
monetary subjects. It is not to be assumed that because the 
issue of government paper money may not have been suited 
to the conditions of former times, it is necessarily, unsuited 
to the present times, or that because it might be to-day a 
dangerous experiment in nearly all the countries in the 
world, it might not be safely tried in some of them. 

2. The question of issuing Government paper money in the 
first instance, is an entirely different one from the question 
of continuing such a paper money after it is already issued; 
after prices have been adjusted to it; and when its with- 
drawal must affect the equities of the innumerable contracts 
which are always in existence in commercial countries and 
under the conditions of modern civilization. 

OBSERVER. 





STRENGTH OF IRON CHAINS. 


Prof. Bauschinger has lately tested some iron taken from a chain 
bridge built in 1829, and found that after fifty years of service its 
strength and elasticity had not altered perceptibly from what they 
were reported to be at the time they were put into service. The 
fact that. age has little effect on the quality of iron, is likewise 
verified by the result of tests made by Prof. Thurston of pieces of 
wire cable of the historic Fairmount suspension bridge at Philadel- 
phia, lately taken down after forty years of service. The tested 
pieces were found to have a tenacity, elasticity and ductility fully 
equal to the best wire of the same size found in the market to-day. 
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THE ENGLISH BANKS AND THE LONDON CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE. 


r* Sir John Lubbock, the Secretary of the London Clearing 
House, has issued his yearly report showing the transactions 
for the year ending April 30, 1881. The figures are interest- 
ing, and present important evidence as to the economic and 
financial changes which are beginning to be developed in 
Great Britain. The report is very brief and the totals are 
as follows: 
STATISTICS OF THE LONDON CLEARING HOUSE. 


Total for the year On the fourths On Stock-Exchange On consol set- 
ending 30th April, of the month, account days. tling days. 


1867-68. . -& 3)257,411,000 . £ 147,113,000 . £ 444,443,000 . £ 132,293,000 





























1868-69... - 3,534,039,000 -. 161,861,000 . 550,622,000 . 142,270,000 
1869-70.... 3,720,623,000 . 168,528,000 594,763,000 . 148,822,000 
1870-71I.... 4,018,464,000 180,517,000 635,946,000 169,141,000 
1871-72....  5)359,722,000 229,629,000 942,446,000 233,843,000 
1872-73...- 6,003,335,000 265,965,000 1,032,474,000 243, 561,000 
1873-74..-+  5,993,586,0co0 272,841,000 970,945,C0O 260,072,000 
1874-75...., 6,013,299,000 255,950,000 1,076,585,000 260, 338,000 
1875-70....  5,407,243,000 240,807,000 962,595,000 242,245,090 
1876-77....  4,873,000,000 231,630,000 718,793,000 223,756,000 
1877-78....  6,088,533,000 224, 190,000 745,065,000 233,335,000 
1878-79....  4,885,091,000 212,241,000 811,072,000 221,264,000 
1879-89....  5,265,976,000 . 218,477,009 965,533,000 . 233,143,000 

1880-81... 5,009,939,000 240,822,000 . 1,205,197,000 2 35,579,000 


One ot: the 1nost sivieen facts suggested by this table is 
as to the decline in the total business of the Clearing House. 
Four years ago the aggregate was 6,088 millions sterling, 
and last year it was but 5,009 millions sterling. The causes 
of this diminution are well worthy of more attention than 
they have received from the foreign financia] journals. Lon- 
don, it is well known, has long enjoyed the advantage of 
being the great clearing center for the commerce of the 
world. Paris is said to have been successfully engaged in 
the task of attracting a portion of the international current 
of banking business which formerly was almost entirely 
monopolized by the British banking system. How far this 
cause. with others of a similar character, may have con- 
tributed to diminish the aggregates of the London Clearing 
House, is a question which Sir John Lubbock, or some of 
his colleagues in the institute of bankers, might elucidate 
with advantage to foreign economists and observers, by 
whom the movements of English finance are watched with 
increasing interest every year. It may be noted that the 
business of the London Clearing House is far greater now 
than during the years preceding the Franco-German war. 
For the three years ending April, 1870, the average yearly 
clearings were about 3,500 millions sterling. In 1870-71 the 
aggregates rose to 4,018 millions, and in 1872-3 to 6,003 mil- 
lions. This sum was exceeded in 1877-78, when the total 
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reached 6,088 millions, which is the highest point yet struck. 
The oscillations during the last ten years have been wide 
and some of them sudden. An intelligent statement of their 
chief causes from some competent authority is to be desired, 
and could not fail to throw valuable light upon the present 
and prospective movements of English finance and interna- 
tional banking. 

The second column of the table is usually referred to for 
evidence as to the condition of the mercantile business of 
the country. It shows that the clearings on the fourths of 
the month, when a large proportion of the current mercan- 
tile bills fall due, augmented trom 147 millions sterling in 
1867 to 180 millions in 1870, 231 millions in 1876, and 240 
millions last year. The figures show a falling off since 
1873-4, and from the complaints that have been frequently 
heard of the depression in many of the manufacturing towns’ 
and districts of England, we might have looked for a still 
greater decline. The comparative progress in some of the 
stronger branches of British industry appear, however, to 
have made up for the deficiency in those which are more 
feeble. The vigor of this compensative movement is _ illus- 
trated by the following statistics showing the foreign com- 
merce of Great Britain during the last ten years: 


Exports of Foreign 

Total Exports of and Colcnial Total imports 
Years. Inports. British Produce. Produce. and exports. 
1870...... £ 393,257,493 - £ 199,586,822 -& 44,493,755 /& 547,338,070 
ee 331,015,380 . 223,066,162 60,508,538 614,590,080 
1872...... 354,993,624 . 256,257,347 . 58,331,487 . 669,282,458 
1873...... 371,287,372 . 255,164,603 . 55,840,162 . 682,292,137 
SB74 2000 370,082,701 . 239,558,121 . 58,092,343 . 667,733,165 
1875... 373:939:577 + 223,465,903 . 58,146,360 . 655,551,900 
1876...... 375,154,703 . 200,639,204 . 56,137,398 . 631,931,305 
1877....+. 394,419,082 . 198,893,065 . 53,452,955 -. 646,755,702 
ee 368,770,742 . 192,848,914 . 52,634,944 . 614,254,600 
re 362,991,875 191,531,758 57,251,606 611,775,239 


Perhaps one of - most ammenities parts ” the London 
Clearing House report is that relating to the Stock-Exchange 
clearings, which show a great increase. In 1867 the aggre- 
gate was 444 millions sterling, and last year it was almost 
three times as much, and amounted to 4 1,205,197,000. There 
is also an increase in the dealings in Government securities 
shown by the final column of Sir John Lubbock’s table. On 
consol settling days the aggregate business is reported 
as twice as much as in 1867-8. This movement has its 
counterpart in this country and among most of the nations 
of Europe, and it is in accordance with the general law that 
in proportion as any population grows in wealth their dispo- 
sition to deal in Government and corporate securities and 
their power to invest in them, augments together. The in- 
crease in the clearings of the stock settlements shows an 
enormous enlargement, and offers another illustration of the 
tendency of capital in prosperous, rich countries to invest 
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itself with accelerating force in the sensitive values of the 
Stock Exchange. In 1867 the London Clearing-House re- 
ported its total business on stock settlement days at 444 
millions sterling. This aggregate rose to 1,032 millions in 
1872-3, receding in subsequent years till it reached 718 mil- 
lions in 1876-7, from which point it has gradually recovered 
to 1,205 millions last year. Our foreign bankers say that 
there has seldom been a time when the London Stock Ex- 
changé was more receptive to American bonds and stocks ; 
and some of the firms complain that the speculative activity in 
such securities is increasing with undue rapidity, the prefer- 
ence not being always as discriminating as could be desired. 

In further illustration of the changes which are being 
developed in the financial and banking system of Great 
Britain, we give from the London Economist the following 
comparative view of the amount of Bank deposits for several 
years past: 


DEPOSITS OF BANKS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Bank of 
England. aml all, say,—— 
£ £ £ & 4 


Autumn, 1878. 520,000,000 Or 530,000,000 . 24,000,000 .~ 550,000,000 Or 560,000,000 
Spring, 1879.. 460,000,000 Or 470,000,000 . 38,000,000 . 500,000,000 Or 510,000,000 
Autumn, 1879. 470,000,000 or 480,000,000 . 37,000,000 . 510,000,000 Or 520,000,000 
Spring, 1880.. 490,000,000 OF 500,000,000 . 33,000,000 . 520,000,COO OF 530,000.000 
Autumn, 1880. 470,000,000 Or 480,000,000 . 31,090,000 . 510,000,0CO0 OF 520,000,000 
Spring, 1881.. 460,000,000 Or 470,000,000 . 32,000,000 . 500,000,000 OF 510,G00,000 









METALLIC MONEY IN EUROPE. 





The following table shows the increase, from January 1st 
to June 16th, of the metallic reserves in the National banks 
of the three principal specie-paying countries -in Europe: 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 


Fune 16, 1881. Fan. 1, 188r. 
PP ccntvsnedneegnenss $ 132,611,120 oa $ 121,193,080 










BANK OF FRANCE, 


Gold... 00000005. inctuididcanel 125,786,785 ar 112,853,769 
i nehiceintesdeuh eons snceut 247,591,597 = 244,520,883 


ES ee 
















Mbneeknedaseseiaseney ese $ 373,378,382 $ 357,374,052 
IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY. 


SOR PEPE COE $ 49,735,916 “ $ 43,535,000 
ED.  oadedcnccennes 99,469, 334 sh 7,070,000 
















iin ctbsdeintoesenendan $ 149,205,250 $ 130,605,000 





IN THE THREE BANKS, 
ME cdcdcsoveussooeenes $ 308, 133,821 am $ 277,581,849 





Ps ditanwerdenduwewes 347,060,931 . 331,590,883 
$ 609, 172,732 














isetweensetiwesan $ 655,194,752 
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This shows a gain of $ 30,551,972 in the gold reserves and 
a gain of $16,003,730 in the silver. In respect to the Ger- 
man Bank, the figures of the gain in the total metallic 
reserves are exactly known. The proportions of gold and 
silver in this gain are estimated, but upon a basis that must 
be substantially correct. It is assumed that the proportions 
of the two metals were the same on the 16th of June as on 
the rst of January, which cannot be far out of the way. 

It must not be inferred that there has been any increase 
of the aggregate gold of Europe during the first five and 
a-half months of this year, because there has been such an 
increase in the British, German and French National banks. 
The fact undoubtedly is, that Europe has been losing gold 
during the period named. The drain of gold from Europe 
to the United States and the European consumption of that 
metal in the arts and otherwise, have exceeded the imports 
of it into Europe. The return of British gold imports and 
exports show that the United Kingdom has been a loser of 
the metal, although the stock in the Bank of England has 
increased. What that institution has gained has been drawn 
from the British circulation. The same thing is true of 
France, where there has been a large increase of one hun- 
dred and fifty-franc notes, which has had the _ intended 
effect of drawing into the coffers of the bank a correspond- 
ing amount of gold, hitherto passing from hand to hand 
among the French people. Within the year past, .the note 
circulation of the Bank of France has expanded something 
like $50,000,000. How much further, circumstances in France 
may compel this process of substituting paper for gold to be 
pushed, remains to be seen. 

In England, the great Bank has recently availed itself of 
a privilege which has remained unused for several years, of 
issuing an additional $3,50c,ooo of paper not based upon 
gold. In the same country there is also some agitation of 
the idea of permitting the bank to issue £1 notes, which 
would set loose an immense amount of gold now absorbed 
in the British circulation. There is no appearance as yet 
that the idea is likely to be realized very soon, but it is a 
Significant circumstance that Professor Jevons favors it, and 
he is one of those politic writers who rarely step over the 
lines prescribed by London influences for the direction of 
financial thought in England. Judging at this distance, and 
paying no attention to the discordant and misleading utter- 
ances of British journals, some shrewd observers think that 
if the constriction of gold in England becomes unbeara- 
ble, the remedy adopted is likely to be an issue of £ renotes, 
rather than bi-metallism. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


ARE DISCRIMINATING LOCAL TAXES CONSTITUTIONAL ? 


The Supreme Court at Washington does not give much support 
to the crude statesmanship of certain legislators in the Southern 
and Western States which seeks to discriminate against Eastern 
goods or agencies. In some States the legislatures have been 
increasing the State revenue and favoring their constituents inter- 
ested in local manufacturing, by charging taxes, license fees and 
other burdens upon merchandise originating in other States. The 
New York Zzmes calls attention to two or three recent decisions 
adverse to such discriminating legislation. These decisions are 
founded on the constitutional principle that commerce among the 
States must be regulated by Congress, not by the legislatures. 
As to this commercial power, the latest rulings of the Court are 
that different subjects of the power call for different modes of 
applying it. Some of the subjects are National, and admit and 
require rules uniform throughout the land; others are local, and 
the regulation of them may vary with local circumstances. Pilot- 
age and improvement of rivers and harbors may be to some extent 
subject to State legislation. But as to all that portion of com- 
merce between the States which consist in the transportation, pur- 
chase, sale, and exchange of commodities, there can of necessity be 
only one system or plan of regulations, and that Congress alone 
can prescribe. Its non-action in such cases with respect to any 
particular commodity or* mode of transportation, is a declaration of 
its purpose that the commerce in that commodity or by that 
means of transportation shall be free. There would otherwise be 
no security against conflicting regulations of different States, each 
discriminating in favor of its own products and citizens, and against 
the products and citizens of other States. 


PUBLIC DEBTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. Robert P. Porter, of the Census Office, has presented his pre- 
liminary report of the debt of Pennsylvania, The total debt, 
as reported, is as follows; the word local being used by the Census 
Office to mean county, township, city, borough and school-district 


debt : 


Bonded debt. Floating debt. Gross debt. Sinking fund. Net debt. 
Local...... $107,248,000 . $5,353,601 . $112,601,601 . $19,410,351 . $93,191,250 
State...... 22,076,845 . 113,845 . 22,190,669 . 1,308,577 . 20,882,092 

















Total... $129,324,845 . $5,467,446 . $134,792,270 . $20,718,928 . $114,073,342 
PRODUCTION OF IRON. 


During the past twelve years, the annual pig-iron production of 
the of the five principal iron-making countries has increased thirty- 
eight per cent., or from 10,096,000 tons to 16,310,000 tons, as under: 


1869. 1880. 
See ooo SS oer 7,721,833 tons. 
TO csescceenen sees 1,916,641 jateie 4,295,414 " 
Pl ccvesigesenecseswens 1,180,579 eres 1,950,000, 4 
DM ecéccbusesssouesoewneas 1,018,899 rere T,733)102 . 


 dvtécccvusanerssagnen 534,319 ‘one 610,000 








16,310,349 tons. 
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TOBACCO PRODUCTION. 


The report of J. R. Dodge, special agent for the collection of 
statistics of agriculture, showing the tobacco product of the United 
States for the census years 1880 and 1870, . . . shows an appar- 
ent increase in production of eighty per cent. during the decade, the 
product in 1880 being placed at 473,107,573 pounds, and that of 1870 
at 262,735,341 pounds. This apparent increase, Mr. Dodge says, ex- 
aggerates the real advance in tobacco cultivation, as the preceding 
census crop was a small one, and the fear of taxation may have 
operated to prevent a full census of tobacco in 1870. The crop 
reported in 1880 was one of medium production, not in excess of 
the present requirements of home consumption and exportation. 
Fifteen States produce now, as in 1870, more than ninety-nine per 
cent. of the tobacco of the United States, though it is reported in 
twenty-two other States and six Territories. . . . Kentucky occu- 
pies the first position, producing thirty-six per cent. of the total 
product of the country. Virginia holds the second place; Pennsyl- 
vania has advanced from the twelfth to the third; Wisconsin from 
the fifteenth to the tenth, and North Carolina, Connecticut and New 
York have each gained one point in the rank of tobacco States. 
Those that have retrograded in relative production are Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, West Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Ten- 
nessee. 

WHEAT RAISING. 


A member of the State Board of Agriculture of Minnesota, writ- 
ing from La Crescent, in that State, on the 9th of May, says: “My 
reports may differ considerably from those of other parts of the 
State, but are as nearly the actual facts as gathered from frequent 
intercourse with the best farmers of the county. The farms are 
usually small, ranging from 80 to 600 acres, perhaps may average 
200 each. At this time farming is zz a state of transition. Wheat 
ws found to be no longer a paying crop, and the yearly acrerage zs 
decreasing. Winter wheat is in many cases taking the place of 
spring. Our farmers are looking forward to stock raising, dairying, 
and a rotation and variety of crops as the only safe method. Corn 
seldom fails here. Oats and barley pay better than wheat, and man 
of the farmers are most prosperous who have had too little land to 
make wheat a specialty.” 

The San Francisco Alta California, of May 23, says: “Farmers in 
different sections of the State are experimenting with cotton, sugar 
cane, and other growths, with a view to diversifying their crops. 
Too many of them are growing wheat, and find therein but little 
profit, while they exhaust the land by constant reproduction of the 
same crop.” . 


THE CENSUS AND THE CEREAL CROPS, 


The census for the cereal product oi 1880, which is the crop of 
1879, has been completed. The total wheat and corn crop is 
2,232,697,681 bushels. The total rye, oats, barley and buckwheat is 
481,905,000 bushels. The total product of the country aggregated 
2,714,602,681 bushels. This is a remarkable increase in the produc- 
tion of cereals during the last decade. During the last ten years 
Indiana and Illinois have nearly doubled their wheat production ; 
Iowa has quadrupled hers; Minnesota doubled; Wisconsin suffered 
a loss of about a million bushels; Kansas increased eight-fold ; 
Nebraska and Colorado seven-fold. 
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FLORIDA RAILROADS. 


. . . « The Florida and Southern Railway Company, which is 
being constructed by New England capital, which connects Palatka 
on the St. John’s River with Gainsville, and west to’ Lake City and 
south to Tampa Bay, will open up the entire State. It is a narrow 
gauge railroad, and when completed will consist of 390 miles of 
road. It is expected that the first division between Palatka and 
Gainsville will be open during the month of June. . . . . The 
road will not only afford direct communication with the North 
for the rapidly increasing orange trade, but it will enjoy a very 
remunerative traffic from the lumber trade, which promises to be a 
most important item. 


CATTLE IN THE BRITISH NORTH-WEST, 


A Bismarck special says that “ M. H. Cochrane, the great cattle 
fancier, of Canada, and other gentlemen are en route for Fort Ben- 
ton and the North-West to found a colossal cattle ranch in the Bow 
River country 300 miles north-west of Fort Benton. . . . The land 
set aside for this use by the Canadian Government amounts to 200,000 
acres. They propose making fine stock a specialty, believing that by 
the time they are able to supply the local demand the country will 
be reached by one or more lines of railroad, when the surplus can 
be shipped in refrigerator cars.” 


A NEW USE FOR INDIAN CORN. 


In introducing his last budget in the British House of Commons, 
Mr. Gladstone, referring to the beer duties, said: ‘“ Maize was con- 
sidered somewhat hard for brewing, and it was found, when experi- 
ment was thoroughly made, that it contained too much oil—a very 
grave objection. But then the further discovery was made that this 
excess of oil was not diffused through the general body of the grain, 
but lay entirely in that which is called the germ of the grain; con- 
sequently the wit of man, thus provoked and stimulated, has extracted 
the germ from the grain and turned it to its proper account, namely, 
that of making oil, which we can burn in our lamps. The maize, 
relieved of the excess of oil and ‘now made suitable for brewing, 
was applied for that purpose; and I understand that the result is 
not only satisfactory, as regards the beer that proceeds from it, but 
also as regards this point: that the residue after the extract has 
been taken is found to be even more valuable—decidedly more 
valuable and profitable—for the feeding of cattle than the residue 
formerly obtained from barley,” 
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5 COST OF POSTAL CARDS. 


The rate originally paid by the United States Government for 
printing postal cards was not considered excessive, yet the reduction 
is something enormous. The first contract was made in 1873, pro- 
viding that one-cent cards should be supplied for four years at the 
rate of $1.39% per 1,000 cards. The price under the second contract, 
which will end the 30th of next June, has been 6956 cents per 1,000 
cards. Under the new contract the rate per 1,000 cards will be 
54,48; cents. While the contract from July 1, 1873, to June 30, 1877, 
was pending, the number of cards issued was 550,619,500. Under 
the contract for the four years’ term which will expire June 30, 1881, 
the number issued will reach about 990,000,000. The number required 
during the next four years will be, it is estimated, 2,000,000,000. 
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THE TAX ON BANK DEPOSITS. 


COMMISSIONER RAUM’S CIRCULAR ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
THE LAW. 


The following official circular (No. 237) has been issued as to the returns 
of deposits of banks, other than National banks, of Savings banks and 


Bankers : 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16, 1881. 


Collectors of Internal Revenue will furnish each of the banks (other than 
National banks) and bankers in their respective districts, with a copy of this 
circular. Bankers and bank officers, whose duty it is to render returns of 
deposits under Internal Revenue laws, will prepare their returns due June 1, 
1881, and thereafter, in accordance with the requirements of office letter of 
April 20, 1881, a copy of which is subjoined. 

GREEN B. RAUM, Commissioner. 


ADDITIONAL TAXES ON DEPOSITS NOT RETURNED FOR TAXATION BY THE 
INTERNATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
WASHINGTON, April 20, 1881. 


Hon. Emory A. STorrRS, Hon. J. B. HAWLEY, of Counsel for the International 
Bank of Chicago. . 

GENTLEMEN : I have before me the report of Collector J. D. Harvey, of 
additional taxes on deposits not returned for taxation by the International 
Bank of Chicago, from December 1, 1875, to November 30, 1880. I have 
also considered the printed brief filed by you, and the oral arguments you 
have presented in this case, in behalf of the bank. The points urged by you 
will be considered in the order of their presentation : 


1. Checks for Clearings. 


Under this head you make the following statement: 

‘‘We claim there should be deducted from this gross amount, the deposits 
for the entire period of time, covered by this statement, the items designated 
as ‘checks for clearings.’ An explanation of what is meant by ‘checks for 
clearings’ is necessary to a satisfactory understanding of the position which 
we assume with regard to the propriety of deducting them from the gross 
amount of deposits. These items refer to, and embrace, all checks received 
on deposits, during each day’s business by the bank, credited at par to the 
depositor, but upon which the cash is not received until the following day, 
through the clearing house. Until paid, these checks are not deposits of 
money, nor in a strict sense deposits of any character. 

‘¢ The relation which the bank holds to its customer, or rather the relations 
which subsist between the bank and its customer in such cases, are those of 
principal and agent, and upon these points the rights and duties of the bank 
are very clearly settied by law.” 

You cite as authority JJ/orse on Banks and Banking, page 379 and page 
427, and also the opinion of Lord Ellenborcugh in the case of Giles and 
another against Perkins and others. You further state that ‘‘the depositing 
of the check which, in the usual course of business, is to pass through the 
clearing house does not create that relation, and hence that transaction does 
not make the party a depositor, nor is the check a deposit, nor is he thus 
made a creditor of the bank, nor is the bank his debtor until the representa- 
tive of money ripens into a reality by the payment of the check and the 
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receipt of the money by the bank. Against these charges we protest, and the 
aggregate sum represented in the report of the collector is submitted in con- 
nection with this paper, and should be, in the face of the clearly-settled law 
of the land, deducted from the gross amount of deposits which he has exhib- 
ited in his report, and upon which he claims the payment of the tax.” 

This question has heretofore received the consideration of this office upon 
a claim for the refunding of a tax paid by the Marine Bank of Baltimore. 
In that case it was held that there where checks were carried to the credit 
of the depositor against which he had authority to draw by check or draft, 
it was a deposit within the meaning of the statute. If the checks were left 
with the bank for collection, and when collected, to be carried to the credit 
of the depositor, the rule would be that they could not be treated as a 
deposit until the collections were actually made. 

I have carefully considered the arguments in this case, and I am unable to 
find reasons to justify the reversal of the decision above cited. 

On the 3d of June, 1864, ‘‘An act to provide a National currency,” &c., 
was approved. The 4qIst section of that act (13 Statutes at Large, page III ) 
required the collection from National banks established. under said act, of ‘‘a 
duty of one-quarter of one per centum each half year upon the average amount 
of its deposits,” said section required ‘‘each association within ten days from 
the first of January and July of each year to make return under the oath of 
its president or cashier to the Treasurer of the United States in such form as 
he may prescribe . . . of the average amount of its deposits.” Under the 
authority conferred by that act the Treasurer of the United States, on the 
30th of November, 1864, issued regulations giving a construction to the law, 
and in July, 1866, such construction was affirmed and inserted into the form 
of return prescribed for the use of National banks, as follows : 


‘* DEPOSITS.—Average amount of deposits, estimated from balances at the 
close of business each day, and before the ‘exchanges’ or ‘settlements’ of 
the next day, including all balances which are subject to payment on check or 
draft, or on return of certificate of deposit, whether made by individuals, 
banks, Savings banks, bankers, by disbursing or other officers of the United 
States, or by States, cities, or towns, whether certificates or certified checks 
have been issued therefor or not; collections made on account of other banks ; 
and, in fact, all desctiptions of deposits which may be used by the bank, 
including deposits upon which the bank pays interest, whether any part of 
either of such items is directly in the possession of the bank or in the hands 
of an agent or agents, excluding only from the balance of any day’s deposits 
such checks on city bgnks as were deposited on that day for collection, with 
the understanding that the money was not to be drawn from the bank until 
next day.” 

Upon this form, and under this construction of the statute just quoted, the 
National banks of the United States are now making, and have for the past 
sixteen years made, their returns of deposits, and under this construction, 
taxes to the amount of forty-seven million seven hundred and three thousand 
four hundred and four dollars have been collected. I am advised that the 
construction of the Treasurer of the United States of the above-cited law has 
never been called in question. 

On the 30th of June, 1864, the law (13 Statutes at Large, page 277 ) which 
now appears in the Revised Statutes as section 3408, was approved, which 
provides that ‘‘ There shall be levied, collected, and paid, as hereafter pro- | 
vided: First. A tax of one-twenty-fourth of one per centum each month 
upon the average amount of the deposits of money, subject to payment by 
check or draft, or represented by certificates of deposit or otherwise, whether 
payable on demand or at some future day, with any person, bank, association, 
company, or corporation, engaged in the business of banking ;” and the power 
to collect this tax was conferred upon the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
who by a subsequent act was empowered to make the assessments for the col- 
lection of this tax. 

These two Statutes were passed at the same session of Congress and obvi- 
ously were intended to levy the same rate and character of taxes upon 
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National banks, and banks and bankers other than National banks, the 
authority to make the collections, however, being intrusted to different officers 
of the Treasury Department. 

It will be observed that the act of the 30th of June, levying this tax upon 
the deposits of banks and bankers, is somewhat more explicit in its provisions 
than the act of the 3d of June, providing for a tax upon the deposits of 
National banks. In the act taxing the National banks it is provided that the 
tax shall be *‘upon the average amount of its deposits.” In the act taxing 
banks and bankers, the tax is to be imposed upon the ‘‘average amount of 
deposits . . . subject to payment by check, or draft, or represented by 
certificates of deposit or otherwise, whether payable on demand or on some 
future day.” It seems to me clear that, if, under the act of the 3d of June 
1864, National banks can be held to return and make payment for deposits 
according to the construction of that law, as above quoted, it certainly is com-’ 
petent for the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to require returns from banks 
of deposits carried to the credit of the depositor, and ‘‘ subject to payment by 
check or draft.” 

I must, therefore, hold that where deposits are made of checks or drafts 
which are immediately carried to the credit of the depositor, and which are 
subject at once to payment by check or draft, they must be treated as taxable 
deposits on the day the same are received and entered to the credit of the 
depositor. fl 

2. Overdrafts. 


In your printed argument you state that ‘‘in the books of the bank, which 
were examined by the experts of the collector, these overdrafts are deducted 
daily on the deposit register from the gross footings of the deposits,” and 
further on you add that you ‘‘deem it unnecessary to pursue discussion at any 
length with regard to the right of the bank to deduct from its gross deposits 
its overdrafts,” and you allege that the collector, in his report, refuses to make 
such deductions. In your oral argument it was stated that these overdrafts 
are carried on the debit side of the accounts, and that no entry of money to 
the credit of the customer is made as for a loan. You insist that the over- 
drafts shall not be added as a deposit, but in the oral argument you conceded 
that overdrafts should not be used to reduce the deposits, or, in other words, 
should not be deducted from the deposits as in your printed argument you 
claim they should. 

A check drawn upon a bank in which there are no funds to the credit of 
the drawer to pay the same, and which check is paid by the bank, is called 
an *‘overdraft.” This is obviously a loan by the bank to its customer, and is 
so treated in all the books, It is clear that in making up its account of 
deposits it would be improper for the bank to deduct from the deposits of one 
customer the overdrafts of another, and state the balance as the amount of 
deposits on hand. The overdrafts cannot lawfully be deducted from the depos- 
its in making the returns for taxation; but an overdraft is not a deposit, and 
cannot be treated as such. 

The Treasurer of the United States, in passing upon the liability of National 
banks to taxation, decided, June 24, 1873, that ‘‘A National bank is not per- 
mitted to make an average of its deposits,by taking overdrafts from deposits.” 


3. Certified Checks, 


You state that when checks are certified they are debited to the account of 
the drawer and credited to ‘‘ certified checks account.” You allege that in 
making up the account of the bank’s taxable deposits the collector refused to 
allow the debit to the drawer to reduce the account, but took the whole 
amount of the account and then added to it the amount of the certified checks, 
If this be so, the action of the collector is clearly erroneous, The true 
method of arriving at the amount of deposits in respect to these accounts is 
to ascertain the balances standing to the credit of the depositors (after 
deduction of amounts certified to), and add to this sum all the certified checks 
unpaid. If the collector has fallen into error in this regard, the bank is 
entitled to have the error corrected. ; 
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4. Cashier’s Checks. 
Under this head you state : 


‘* By cashier’s checks we mean the checks issued by the cashier or presi- 
dent, upon the bank itself, which are given in the purchase either of com- 
mercial paper, bonds, or foreign exchange, to parties who do not keep an 
account with the bank. Instead of paying money over the counter to the 
purchaser of a foreign bill, or to the the seller of a foreign bill, or to the 
seller of bills receivable, or bonds, or any property of that character, the 
bank’s check upon itself is given, and these checks thus given by itself, called 
‘cashier’s checks,’ are included in the gross deposits in the deposit register, 
and are embodied in a report made by the collector to the Department.” 


You further state: ‘‘It is easy to see that this is not a deposit in any 
esense. It is simply a payment by the bank, and is a method of bookkeeping 
adopted for the purpose of tracing these transactions.” You also add that 
‘¢when these checks are actually paid they are charged to cashier’s check 
account.” 

Upon this point I will state that in my opinion, a cashier’s check, given for 
money which the payee leaves with the bank instead of taking it away, is 
nothing more nor less than a certificate of deposit. In my judgment a 
credit balance on cashier’s' checks account represents a deposit of money and 
should be so treated by this bank, and I learn is so treated by other banks in 
Chicago. 

5. Collections. 


You allege that the collector has treated as deposits money arising from 
collections made on account of outside banks during every day’s business, for 
which checks were reeeived in payment. Upon this point [ will state that 
where checks or drafts are received for collection and remittance, and are col- 
lected, and remitted for the following day, the coilections should not be treated 
as a deposit; but where the money collected is held by the collecting bank 
and remitted at a subsequent time during the period it is so held, it should © 
be treated as a deposit. 

6. Margins. 


I note your claim that moneys deposited with the bank as margins to secure 
either the purchaser or seller, as the case may be, against loss on option deal- 
ings, are not liable to taxation as deposits. You state that these deposits are 
made by persons not customers of the bank, and that no account is opened 
with the individuals making them, and that the amounts so deposited simply 
appear on the books of the bank as ‘‘margin accounts.” I also note your 
statement that no bank feels safe in doing business on margin accounts, owing 
to the violent fluctuations in the market, and that these moneys do not enter 
in the slightest degree into the calculations of any bank in regard to furnish- 
ing funds upon which to do business. 

The law taxing bank deposits cited by you in your argument requires that 
the tax ‘‘shall be levied upon . . . deposits of money . . . whether 
they are payable on demand or at some future day.” These margin deposits 
are payable upon the return of the certificate duly endorsed by both parties, 
or on the order of the President of the Board of Trade. I think they come 
within the express letter of the law and are taxable as deposits. 


7. Spectal Accounts. 


You state that ‘‘this account includes all accounts which appear in the 
deposit register, received with the understanding and agreement between the 
bank and the depositor that they are not to be checked against like ordinary 
accounts, and upon which, as a rule, interest greater than is paid on deposits 
is paid.” 

In argument it was urged that money lodged with a bank and carried to the 
credit of the owner, under a verbal agreement that the money should remain a 
certain length of time and draw a certain rate of interest was not taxable as a 
deposit, but must be treated as borrowed money. 
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You cite as an example of these accounts, the fact that the city of Chicago 
kept a deposit account with the International Bank, under an agreement that 
its account should not be reduced below two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and that on that balance a certain agreed amount of interest was to be 
aid. 

‘ This account was, no doubt, a large one, and I apprehend that the revenues 
of the city were deposited from time to time as collected, and moneys drawn 
from day to day to meet demands against the city. It is scarcely to be sup- 
posed that the city engaged in the business of loaning its revenues to a bank ; 
the presumption is, upon the contrary that they were deposited with the bank 
for safe keeping, and to be drawn upon as occasioned required. 

I do not concur in your view of the law that such a transaction is a loan. 
Of course the relation of debtor and creditor arises whenever a person deposits 
a sum of money with a bank, and an action for money had and received 
could be maintained. 

The business of a bank is to loan money, not to borrow it, and a city de- 
posits its money and does not loan it. In my judgment, where money is deliv- 
ered to a bank, and carried to the credit of the owner, under a_ verbal 
agreement that the money shall remain a certain length of time and draw a 
certain rate of interest, it is a deposit subject to taxation under the laws of 
the United States. 


8. Bills Payable, including Certificates of Deposit. 


You state, ‘‘It was the practice of the International Bank, in lieu of giving 
its note, which it could not do, to issue certificates of deposit for money bor- 
rowed by it, either from banks or individuals. Such money borrowed appears 
as a deposit, under the head of ‘Certificates of Deposit,’ on the daily balance- 
sheet, while it was in fact money actually borrowed, and was, after the trans- 
—. was complete, money belonging not to a customer, but to the bank 
itself. 

Thirty-two certificates, which had been issued and paid by the bank, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to one million five hundred and eighty-five thousand dol- 
lars, were produced for examination. Following are copies which I have caused 
to be made of four of these certificates: 





| 


[ Stamp. ] No, 1625. INTERNATIONAL BANK, Chicago, April 16, 1880. 





xy 

7 | Henrietta Rosenfeld has deposited with this bank one hundred forty 
& « | thousand * Dollars in Currency, payable in like funds to her order 
$ & | on return hereof. 

5 | With 3%-per-cent. interest per annum, on five days’ notice. 

EO | { $ 140,000* ] + 142,082.50 

Re $ 140.000 * 

0 | 2,082.50 ETTLINGER, Cash. 
& .[Stamp.] No. 1244. INTERNATIONAL BANK, Chicago, Dec. 3, 1877. 
wt The Chatham National Bank has deposited with this bank eighty 
&& thousand Dollars in Currency, payable in like funds to its order on 
08 return hereof. 

& & | Sixty days after date, with seven-per-cent. interest p. a. 

oA | [ $ 80,000 | 980 Int. 

fa Feb’y 4. 

0 80,980 


{ Across the face of Certificate No. 1244 is written “‘ Paid Dec. 21, 1877,’’ and the signature 
Ettlinger, Cash., is crossed out. | | 

















| 


| 





No. 10010. INTERNATIONAL BANK, Chicago, /i., May 5, 1880. 
Mrs. Henrietta Rosenfeld has deposited in this bank two hundred 
three thousand Dollars, payable to the order of herself in current 


funds, on the return of this certificate, properly endorsed. 
Thirty days after date, with four-per-cent. int. p. a. 
,| $ 203,000 * | 





CERTIFICATE 
OF DEPOSIT 


ETTLINGER, Cash. 
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[ Stamp. ] No. 1373. INTERNATIONAL BANK, Chicago, Oct. 10, 1878. 
The Union Natl. Bank has deposited with this bank fifty thousand * 
Dollars in Currency, payable in like funds to its order on return 


| 
| hereof. 
With seven-per-cent. interest p. a, from date, until paid. 


[ $ 50,000 * ] 


CERTIFICATE 
OF DEPOSIT. 


ETTLINGER, Cash. 
{ The foregoing Certificate, No. 1373, is stamped on its face “ Union Nat’! Bank, Paid Oct. 
| 


25. 1878, Chicago.”’ | 


oo 





These instruments are upon their face called ‘‘ certificates of deposit.”” They 
state, for example, that Mrs. Henrietta Rosenfeld ‘‘has deposited in this bank 
two hundred and three thousand dollars.” These certificates appear to have 
been issued, in respect to payment, in three forms: Ist. ‘*‘On return hereof ;” 
2. ** Thirty days after date ;” and 3d. ‘*On five days’ notice.” 

You allege in respect to these transactions: ‘‘In point of fact this was 
simply money borrowed by the bank, and under no fair construction of the 
statutes can it be regarded either as capital or as a deposit.” 

In this connection you cite the case of Sailey v. Clark, 21 Wallace, page 
284. In this case the point at issue was whether money borrowed by Clark, 
Dodge & Co. from time to time, and temporarily, in the ordinary course of 
their business, formed a part of their capital employed in the business of bank- 
ing, and subject to taxation. | 

The court held, and I think rightfully held, that the money thus temporarily 
borrowed was not capital subject to taxation under the laws of the United 
States. I cannot perceive, however, the authority in ‘this case for holding that 
money delivered to a bank for which it issued a certificate of deposit paya- 
ble on the return thereof, or upon so many days’ notice, or so many days 
after date, with an agreed rate of interest, and borne upon thé books of the 
bank as a deposit, should not be treated as a deposit and taxed as such. It 
occurs to me that all the essential elements necessary to constitute a certificate 
of deposit meet in all the instruments exhibited to me, and that if it is pos- 
sible for the International Bank to issue a certificate of deposit, it performed 
that function when it issued the thirty-two instruments which were placed 
before me as examples, 

In my opinion the money received by the bank and covered by such certifi- 
cates, was and is liable to taxation under the laws of the United States. 

This view of the law is in full accord with other rulings of the Department. 
The Treasurer of the United States, in passing upon the liability of National 
banks to taxation, has held ( July 5, 1872, ) ‘*All deposits are dutiable, whether 
interest is paid or not.” (April 4, 1873, ) ‘‘A certificate of deposit, payable at 
a future day, is to be included by a National bank in its average deposits. 
The note of a National bank payable at a future day, the consideration for 
which is money loaned to the bank, is also subject to payment of duty as a 
deposit. Whatever money the bank receives for which it gives its obligation 
to pay must be treated as a deposit and pay duty as such.” (July 23, 1874, ) 
‘Money borrowed bya National bank upon its bills payable is subject to semi- 
annual duty. Banks cannot vary the form of obligation given for money bor- 
rowed, so as to exempt deposits from duty.” (April 15, 1881, ) ‘‘ The notes 
or receipts of a National bank payable at a future day, the consideration for 
which is money loaned to the bank, are subject as deposits to payment of 


duty.” 
9g. Overdrafis Carried as Cash Items. 


Under this head you state: 

‘¢ These items principally result from foreign exchange or Board of Trade 
operations in this way:. In buying foreign exchange, the bank was, in many 
instances, required to furnish its means to pay for the property against which 
the bill was ¢o de drawn, and these bills were, in many instances, not com- 
pleted for from three to fifteen days, that is to say, until the bill of lading 


was furnished. . e« » , 
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‘*The Board of Trade transactions were of the same general character, and 
invol.ed cases in which the bank paid the checks of its customers for property 
received by them, before they had an opportunity to deliver it out to other 
parties and make a deposit of the proceeds. To avoid carrying large over- 
drafts, which are always objectionable, upon its books, the bank resorted to the 
method of giving such accounts a fictitious credit, and in the meantime carried 
what are ordinarily termed debit checks, as a memorandum for the amount 
credited. : 

‘*These fictitious credits are for sums not actually received, and for which 
nothing representing the sums thus credited had been received. These amounts 
are charged up by the collector, in his report to the Commissioner, as de- 
posits,”’ 

In the oral argument it was stated that ‘‘a ‘debit check’ is a ‘ memoran- 
dum check,’ drawn by a person wanting credit beyond his actual deposit of 
money, and is carried by the bank to the credit of the person asking an over- 
draft. The customer draws this money by other checks in the regular course 
of business, which are charged to him.” 

In the printed argument you state: 

‘*In point of fact the sums shown in the deposit register of the bank would 
be overdrafts, and would so appear, had not the bank adopted for the reasons 
stated, and for its own convenience, the system of fictitious credits. Having, 
therefore, been charged with a fictitious deposit, the bank asks to deduct the 
amount of that fictitious deposit from the gross sum which includes it.” 

Upon this subject I will state that a ‘‘debit check” drawn upon and deliv- 
ered to a bank, and passed to the credit of the drawer is not an overdraft, 
but must be considered, and is, a discount and a deposit. The checks drawn 
against funds thus credited are not overdrafts, because they are drawn against 
funds actually appearing on the books of the bank to the credit of the drawer, 

It is well settled that where a bank discounts a note for a customer, and, 
instead of paying him the money in hand, carries the proceeds to his credit, 
the amount so credited is a deposit subject to taxation. It is obvious that the 
actual amount of money in the hands of the bank is not increased, but the 
transaction is equivalent to a delivery of the money to the customer, and its 
return by him to the bank as a deposit, and is treated accordingly. I am 
unable to perceive any difference between this transaction and the class of 
cases cited in the argument where ‘‘debit checks’ were carried to the credit 
of customers and they authorized to check against the amount so credited. 

‘*A check ona bank is undoubtedly a bill of exchange ” ( Parsons’ Mer- 
Zaw, 90), and when discounted would entitle the bank to lawful interest for 
the use of the money. The checks in question were not ordinary checks to 
be paid on presentation and charged to the drawer, but were given in lieu of 
notes or bills of exchange as a temporary loan and the amounts were credited 
to the drawer. In my opinion the amounts so credited are deposits in every 
sense of the word, and subject to be treated as such in ascertaining the amount 
of the deposits of the bank. 


10. Checks in Transit. 


Under this head you state, ‘‘ These are checks received during every day’s 
business on deposit at par, and drawn on out-of-town banks, and cannot count 
as cash until the proceeds are actually received;’’ and you cite your argument 
under the Headings of ‘*‘ Checks for Clearings” and ‘‘ Collections.” 

If these checks are received for collection only, it is clear that they cannot 
be treated as deposits; but if the bank-carries the amount of such checks to 
the credit of its customer, and he is authorized to check against the same, I 
am of opinion that they should be treated as deposits. 


11. Money Borrowed on Government Bonds. 


You say: ‘‘We are advised that the collector, in his report to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, charges the bank with money borrowed on 
Government bonds, the capital of the bank, as a deposit. We are also advised 
by the bank that the tax on this one item amounts to $8,350, which is in- 
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cluded in the collector’s statement of the amount due to the Government. If 
the bank from which our information is received, is correct, there can be no 
question that the charge is entirely erroneous.” 

Upon this point I will state that in my opinion all moneys coming into the 
hands of a bank to be repaid at a future day, with or without interest, should 
be treated as deposits without reference to the character of the instruments 
issued to evidence the receipt of the money, and whether the repayment of the 
money be secured by collaterals or not. 

In the case cited the bank invested its money in Government bonds, and 
the amount so invested became exempt from taxation. The bank then uses 
these bonds to obtain money, and claims that this money also shall be. exempt 
from taxation. In my opinion the money so obtained should be treated as a 
deposit, and taxed accordingly. 

For a number of years the Jaws of the United States have provided for 
taxing the capital and deposits of banks and bankers, and have requirea that 
semi-annual returns be made of the amount of taxable capital and deposits, and 
the internal revenue laws provide for the examination of the books and papers, 
if found necessary, with a view of ascertaining the true liability of banks for 
taxation. 

Under these circumstances, it is expected that every well-regulated bank will 
have its books kept in a systematic manner, so as to truthfully represent its 
daily business, and so that an examination of the books will disclose its liability 
to taxation. 

An examination of the books of the International Bank shows that its trans- 
actions were entered in regular accounts with its customers in such manner as 
to disclose the exact condition, from day to day, of each account. A number 
of special accounts were introduced into the system for the convenience of the 
bank. Taken as a whole, there seems to be no difficulty in arriving at the 
liability of the bank for taxation on deposits. The books show the daily bal- 
ance due to depositors, the amounts held for which certificates of deposit were 
given, the amount of certified checks which had been charged to customers, 
the amount of cashier’s checks unpaid, and the amount deposited on margins. 

The average daily balance on these accounts for the month shows the liability 
of the bank to taxation on deposits. To allow the deductions which are 
claimed, would be to impeach the accuracy of the books of the bank, and the 
truthfulness of the daily entries running through a period of nearly six years. 
The making of the entries was coincident with the transactions which they 
represent, the bank was interested in having the entries accurately made, and 
there is no reason to believe that millions of dollars were entered to the 
credit of various firms, against which they were permitted to draw from day to 
day; and yet that the transactions were of so intangible a character that the 
sums credited, and afterwards actually checked out, should not be treated as 
deposits. Very respectfully, 

GREEN B. RAUM, Commissioner. 
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THE WAYS AND MEANS OF PAYMENT. 


To obtain the statistics of the banks as to the proportion of greenbacks, 
cheques and coin used in their receipts and payments, Comptroller Knox has 
issued the following circular to all the National banks: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
WASHINGTON, June 24, 1881. 

Sir: I am desirous of obtaining as accurate an estimate as possible of the 
respective proportions of business done through National banks by the use of 
actual money and by the use of checks, drafts and certificates; and in order 
to do so, I have to request that you will keep an accurate account of the 
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receipts and payments of your bank on the 30th day of June, and the Ist 
day of October, 1881, and report the same to this office immediately after 
the dates named (a blank for a report for the first date being herewith 
enclosed ) specifying the amounts of the several items named thereon. As it 
will probably be impossible for you to give the information asked for after 
the dates named shall have passed, unless you shall at the time be careful 
to note down the amounts of the items indicated, it is particularly requested 
that you will take suitable precautions to guard against overlooking the matter. 

If there be any items of receipts or payments other than those mentioned on 
the accompanying form, I will take it as a favor if you will designate their 
character and insert their amount in your report. 

Forms of blank for the report of receipts and disbursements on the Ist day 
of October, 1881, desired, will be forwarded to you in due course. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN JAy KNox, Comptroller. 


To THE CASHIER, nae 


NATIONAL BANK, 
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? 
, 1881. 
SiR: In compliance with the request made in your circular letter of June 24, 1881, 
I have to report that the receipts and payments of this bank on the 30th day of 
June, 1881, were as follows: 














RECEIPTS. 
id eden ndendceunetnehanneeien Sr Pe ere elite stair $ 
ee eT Te eT 
Currency, viz.: Legal-tender notes, National-bank notes and silver 
a i al a ah a ai ea ee a lil nk dena aes ae 
*. checks, drafts, certificates of deposit and bills of exchange 
i ++ ibd dene beeiehemideeentioede sasneen Seene 
Bias sc ciwdaudianienetinsdindeenntenitmianioiieds $ 
PAYMENTS. 
+ — checks, drafts and certificates of deposit on this bank paid 
in coin, $ ; currency, $ MEX. iedisenssepekwneneede 
+—————— checks, drafts and certificates of deposit on other banks 
and bankers, paid in coin, $ ; currency, $ — 








+——_——— checks and drafts on this bank credited to depositors... 
+——_——— checks and drafts drawn by this bank on. other banks and 
Rs sos sccccvecedeocwe Case had ec bend event ennegeseteehed somes 
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Very respectfully, — 





, Cashier. 
Hon. JOHN JAY KNOX, 
Comptroller of the Currency, 
Washington, D. C. 


*Insert whole number of checks, drafts, etc., received. 
*+ Insert whole number of checks, drafts, etc., paid. 


——— ene 


TOWNSHIP BoNDS.—The Bangor (Maine) Commercial of June tIoth, says: 
‘*In the case of the holder of a bond of the town of Embden, in this State, 
issued in aid of the Somerset Railroad, the Supreme Court of Maine holds 
that the fact of the issue of the bonds in accordance with the vote of the 
town, set forth upon their face, is assumed to be evidence that the company 
has fulfilled all the conditions, and that the failure of the Selectmen to place 
seals on the bonds, or to comply with any mere technical forms cannot invali- 
date the bonds or relieve the town. This decision affects several hundred 
thousand dollars of bonds issued in aid of railroads by towns, several of which 
have already refused to pay their interest.” 
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THE WITHDRAWAL OF BONDS BY NATIONAL 
BANKS. 


“WASHINGTON, June 24. 
The following regulations for the deposit of greenbacks, before the withdrawal 
of the bonds deposited for retired circulation, has been issued from the United 
States Treasury at Washington. A draft of the document was transmitted to 
the Comptroller of the Currency on May 23: 


Sir: No more withdrawals of bonds under section 4 of the Act of June 20, 
1874, will be allowed unless there has been previously a deposit of United 
States notes as required by said section. This will prevent the surrender of 
bonds which have become redeemable upon the understanding that the pro- 
ceeds thereof, or some portion of them, shall be deposited under said section. 

Very respectfully, JAMES GILFILLAN, 
Treasurer United States. 


On the Ist June, the Comptroller addressed Secretary Windom as follows : 


Sir: I have the honor to inclose copies of letters of the Phoenix National 
Bank of Hartford, Conn, and the First National Bank of Flint, Mich., dated 
on the 23d of May, 1881, and of the National Bank of Chester, S. C., of 
May 20, 1881. 

By reference to the letter of the Phoenix National Bank it will be seen that 
that bank desired the withdrawal of its five-per-cent. bonds, held as security 
for circulation, which had. been called. Upon the payment of said bonds 
$ 225,000, or such amount as was necessary, was to be deposited with the 
Treasurer, and the remainder transmitted tu the bank. 

The letters from the two other banks made a like request, and other similar 
letters are continually being received from banks desiring to reduce their capital 
and bonds or to withdraw called bonds and receive payment therefor. 

I also transmit ‘herewith copy of a letter of the Treasurer of the United 
States of the 23d ult.. from which it will be seen that he declined on that 
day to surrender called bonds or present the same for redemption, with the 
understanding that a portion of the proceeds should be retained sufficient for 
the redemption of the notes secured by the bonds withdrawn, 

The Treasurer reverses the previous practice of that office, and in effect 
declines to receive the lawful money, which is paid by the Government in 
redemption of its bonds, held by a bank desiring to reduce its circulation. He 
declines to receive gold coin, which is a legal tender, in payment of all debts, 
and insists upon a deposit of United States notes, which are but promises to 
pay coin on demand. 

I-respectfully dissent from the ruling of the Treasurer, and hold that the 
act properly construed authorizes the receipt of lawful money, which consists 
of gold and silver coin, which is a full legal tender, and United States notes. J, 
therefore, request that the papers herewith inclosed be transmitted to the 
Attorney-General for his construction of section 4 of the Act of June 20, 1874. 

This section, as will be seen, provides, first, for the deposit of lawful money 
with the Treasurer of the United States, and the return of: bonds held as 
security for National-bank notes; and, secondly, for the redemption and de- 
struction of the outstanding notes of the association at the Treasury of the 
United States, as now provided by law. 

The only method for the redemption of National-bank notes at the Treasury 
of the United States provided by law previous to the passage of the Act of 
June 20, 1874, was that prescribed in sections 5,222, 5,224 and 5,229 of the 
Revised Statutes, to which you are referred. 

Section 5,226 provides that if any National banking association fails to redeem 
in lawful money of the United States any of its circulating notes at the office 
of such association, or at its designated place of redemption, the holder may 
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cause the same to be protested, and section 5,227 provides that if any Na- 
tional banking association has failed to redeem any of its circulating notes as 
specified in the preceding section, the Comptroller may appoint a special agent 
to ascertain if such association had failed to redeem its circulating notes in 
lawful money, and section 5,230 provides that if the Comptroller is satisfied 
that any association has thus refused to pay its circulating notes he may dis- 
pose of its bonds at public auction, and section 5,234 authorizes him there- 
upon to appoint a Receiver. 

The penalty imposed upon a National bank for the failure to redeem its 
circulating notes in lawful money is a forfeiture of its bonds and the subse- 
quent appointment of a Receiver; but the law nowhere authorizes the Comp- 
troller to institute any proceedings whatever against any National bank which 
shall refuse to pay its circulating notes in legal-tender notes. If the special 
agent authorized under section 5,227 should report that the bank had offered 
to pay its circulating notes in gold coin, but refysed to pay in legal-tender 
notes. the Comptroller would have no authority for declaring the bonds for- 
feited or for the appointment of a Receiver. 

Section 4 of the act of June 20, 1874, if construed by itself, would seem to 
be inconsistent in its provisions on account of the use of the words ‘‘lawful 
money” in the first clause of the section, and the words ‘‘ legal-tender notes ” 
in the second clause. But these two clauses are entirely distinct in their 
purposes, the first clause conferring certain power and authority on the Na- 
tional banks with respect to the withdrawal of their bonds, and the last clause 
instructing the Treasurer in regard to the redemption and destruction of the 
circulating notes of the banks whose bonds are withdrawn. That portion of 
the section which relates only to the redemption of the notes after the wtth- 
drawal of the bonds, cannot rightfully modify or lessen the previous plain grant 
of power conferred upon the banks over such withdrawal. That power, in 
plain language, is that “aon the deposit of lawful money with the Treasurer 
of the United States” in specified sums, any National bank shall be entitled 
to take up any excess beyond $ s0,000 of its bonds on deposit as security for. 
its circulating netes. This power is absolute and complete. The concluding 
part of the section then authorizes the Treasurer 40 zedeem the circulating notes 
of the withdrawing bank” to an amount equal to the legal-tender notes depos- 
ited.” If the Treasurer shall think it his duty to decline to vedeem any of 
such circulating notes, on the ground that he has not received any ‘*legal- 
tender notes’’ in place of the bonds withdrawn, or proposed to be withdrawn, 
it is submitted that that is a matter which cannot concern the banks nor affect 
their plain right to withdraw their bonds upon complying with the requirement 
of law, that they shall deposit therefor ‘‘lawful money” with the Treasurer of 
the United States. 

The meaning of this clause of the section, if construed in connection with 
the sections already referred to (5,222, 5,223, 5,224, 5,226, 5,227, 5,229, 
5,234, 5,237 and 5,175,) is rendered clear, these sections having provided for 
the redemption of National-bank notes at the Treasury in the same money 
( viz.: lawful money ) which such associations are required by the first clause of 
section 4, Act of June 20, 1874, to depcsit for the purpose of taking up their 
bonds. The Secretary is also respectfully referred to the language of sections 
7 and 8, Act of June 20, 1874, which expressly provides for the return of 
bonds to National banks upon a deposit of lawful money. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
JOHN J. KNOX, Comptroller. 


The Attorney-General has rendered an opinion sustaining the views expressed 
in the letter of the Comptroller. Since that opinion was rendered the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has requested from the Attorney-General his construction 
of section 3 of the Act of June 20, 1874, upon the point whether the National 
banks can deposit in the redemption fund gold and silver coin, as well as 
legal-tender notes, and whether the Treasurer can redeem National-bank notes 
in coin, the Treasurer holding that legal-tender notes. only can be deposited 
by the banks, and the circulation of the banks redeemed at the Treasury 
only in such notes. The opinion of the Attorney-General upon this latter 
subject is awaited with considerable interest. 
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AUTHORITY OF BANK TO APPLY DEPOSIT IN 
PAYMENT OF DEBT. 


APPELLATE COURT—FIRST DISTRICT. HELD AT CHICAGO, 


Home National Bank vy. Newton. 


Where a depositor in a bank is indebted to the bank by bill, note or other inde- 
pendent indebtedness, the bank has a right to apply so much of the funds of the 
depositor to the payment of his matured indebtedness as may be necessary to sat- 


isfy the same. 
So, where a bank held the note of a depositor for a certain sum, the bank 


could on the morning of the last day of grace upen such note, apply to its pay- 
ment any money of the depositor then remaining on deposit in such bank.—[CAz- 
cago Legal News.]| , 

WILSON, J. 

This was an action brought by Appellee, Levi Newton, against the Home 
National Bank, upon a check drawn by one Newell upon the bank for $66 50, 
payable to the order of appellee. Payment was refused by the bank on the 
ground of want of funds belonging to the drawer. 

The facts are substantially these: Newell kept a general bank account as 
depositor with the bank. On September 21, 1878, he made and delivered to 
the bank his promissory note of that date, for $1,500, payable to the order 
of and at the bank, ninety days after date. On the morning of December 23, 
1878, which was the last day of grace on Newell’s note, and soon after the 
opening of the bank, the note being unpaid, and still held by the bank, and 
there being a balance of $300 standing to the credit of Newell on his bank 
account, and no check or other order of ,Newell having been presented for 
payment, the bank appropriated and applied the $300 balance on Newell’s 
note. On the same day about half-past eleven o’clock, and after this balance 
had been so applied, several checks on the bank, and among them the one in 
question, drawn by Newell, came to the bank, through the clearing house, for 
payment, but were returned by the bank unpaid, for the reason that there 
were not funds of Newell with which to henor them. 

The principal question for determination is, whether the bank was author- 
ized to make the application of Newell’s balance of account to the payment of 
his note at the time it did, or whether it could only make such application at 
the close of business hours on that day. 

It is a settled principle that where a depositor in a bank is indebted to the 
bank by bill, note, or other independent indebtedness, the bank has the right 
to apply so much of the funds of the depositor to the payment of his matured 
indebtedness, as may be necessary to satisfy the same; J/orse on Banks and 
Banking, 24 Ed. 42 et seg.; Daniel on Negotiable Instruments ; Commercial 
Bank of Albany v. Hughes, 17 Wend. 94. 

And the same rule obtains where a depositor makes his paper to third per- 
sons, payable at the bank. As it is the duty of the bank to pay its custom-’ 
ers’ checks, when in funds, so, at least, it has authority, if it is not under 
actual obligation to pay his notes and acceptances made payable at the bank. 
It is a presumption of law that if a customer does so make payable or nego- 
tiable at a bank, any of his paper, it is his intent to have the same discharged 
from his deposit ; Worse on Banks and Banking, 37. The neglect ot the bank 
to make such appropriation would discharge the indorsers and _ sureties ; 
McDowell v. Bank of Wilmington, 1 Harrington, 369; Dawson v. Real Estate 
Bank, 5 Pike Ark. 283. The act of thus making his paper payable at a bank 
is considered as much his order to pay as would be his check, and if the bank 
pay without express orders to the contrary, it is a defense to a suit by the 
depositor for the money so paid; Mandeville v. Union Bank of Georgetown, 9 
Cranch. 9. And the rule seems to be settled that if a bank advances the 
money to pay a note or bill of its customer, made payable at the bank, it may 
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recover from the depositor, as for money loaned, the paper so made payable 
being deemed equivalent to a request to pay. He makes the bank his agent, 
with implied authority to protect his credit by appropriating his deposits to the 
payment of his maturing obligations, made payable at the bank ; Foster v. Clem- 
ents, 2 Camp, “17; 9 Cranch. supra. These general principles are sufficieat 
to show the relation which exists between a bank and its depositors in respect 
to the paper of the latter, made payable by its terms at the bank, and they 
make the bank the agent, not of the payee of such paper, but of the maker. 

Without controverting these general principles, it is insisted by appellee 
that Newell, the maker of the note, had the whole of the last day of grace in 
which to pay his note, and that as no suit would lie against him for its non- 
payment until the expiration of that day, the bank was not authorized to 
appropriate the balance of his account to its payment until the day had expired, 
or at least until the close of ordinary business hours. 

As to whether the maker of a promissory note may be sued on the day of 
its maturity, or third day of grace, when grace is allowable, after demand and 
refusal to pay, there is a great conflict in the authorities. The rule in this 
State is that the maker has the whole of the day in which to pay, and that 
suit brought on that day is premature; Walter v. Kirk, 14 Ill. 55. Although 
it does not appear in that case whether the note was payable at a particular 
place, nor whether there had been a demand for payment on the last day of 
grace. This case was. followed in Reese v. Mitchell, 41 Ill. 365; and such 
seems to be the rule in New York; Osborne v. Moncure, 3 Wend. 170; Smith 
an 40 Barb. 144; and in California: Waélcombe v. Dodge, 3 Cal. 
260, 

On the other hand it has been uniformly held in Massachusetts that after 
demand and refusal of payment by the maker of a promissory note or the 
acceptor of a bill, at any reasonable time on the last day of grace, the note 
becomes due and payable; and if not then paid, an action may immediately 
be commenced against the maker or acceptor. Chief Justice Shaw, in a very 
elaborate and instructive opinion in the case of Staples v. Franklin Bank, 1 
Metc. 43, reviews the English as well as the American cases on the subject, 
and reaches the conclusion that the weight of authority, and certainly the bet- 
ter reason is that after demand and refusal to pay on the last day of grace, 
suit may be commenced on the same day. And it would seem that his 
conclusion is more logical than the contrary rulings, when it is borne in mind 
that upon demand and refusal on the last day of grace, the paper may be 
protested forthwith for non-payment. Fa 

In Maine it is held that an action may be commenced on the day of the 
maturity of a note, after demand and refusal: Greeley v. Thurston, 4 Greenl. 479. 

In New Hampshire the court says: ‘‘It may now be considered as settled, 
that notice may be given and suit brought against the indorser on the last 
day of grace, after demand and notice :” Dennis vy. Walker, 7 New Hamp. 201. 

In Maryland, in the case of Farmers’ Bank v. Duval, 7 Gil. and Johns. 89, 
the court said, it is settled that demand may be made on the last day of 
grace, and if payment be not made, the holder may at once treat the note as 
dishonored. 

It is not, however, stated in terms, that an action may be at once brought. 

In South Carolina, Wilson v. Williman, (Nott & McCord, 440), it was 
decided by a majority of the court, that the maker may be sued on the third 
day of grace, after demand. Chief Justice Shaw remarks that the general 
rule in regard to the payment of debts for rent, on bonds, for goods sold on 
credit, and the like, is that the debtor has until the last hour of the day 
in which to make payment; but that the case of bills and notes is treated 
as an exception to the rule. 

In Kentucky the Supreme Court follows the rule in Massachusetts, and holds 
that the contract of the maker of negotiable paper is broken by a refusal 
or neglect to pay on the last day of grace, after demand made, and the 
holder has a right of action on the same day: Coleman v. Ewing, 4 Humph. 
241. | 
“ihe. Daniel, in his work on negotiable instruments, states the doctrine 
thus: “But when the maker of a note, or the drawer or acceptor of a 
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bill, makes it payable on a day certain, his contract is to pay it on demand 
on any part of that day, if made within reasonable hours. 

‘*The protest must be made on that day, which presupposes a default 
already made, and whether it be the last day of grace, or day of maturity 
when there is no grace, it is clear upon principle that as soon as payment is 
refused, the action may be commenced.” 

In Edwards on Bills, Sec. 549, it is said: ‘* The acceptor of a bill whether 
inland or foreign, and: the maker of a promissory note should pay it on 
demand made at any time within business hours of the day when it becomes 
payable, and if it be not paid on such demand, the holder may instantly 
treat it as dishonored; but the maker or acceptor has, as we have seen, the 
whole of that day on which to make payment; and though he should in the 
course of the day, refuse payment, and thus entitle the holder to give notice 
of dishonor, still if he makes payment afterwards and on the same day, it 
will be sufficient, and will render the notice of dishonor of no avail.” 

Mr. Justice Weston, in Flint v. Rogers, 3 Shepley, 67, observed that it is a 
little remarkable that there is no direct English authorities upon this point. 
In Lefty v. Mills, 4 Term. R. 170, there is a dictum of Lord Kenyon to the 
effect that suit could not be brought until the day following the third day of 
grace ; but Buller, J., in the same case said: ‘‘I cannot refrain from express- 
ing my dissent to what has fallen from my Lord, respecting the time when 
bills of exchange may be enforced. . . . The nature of the acceptor’s 
undertaking is to pay the bill on demand on any part of the third day of 
grace, and that rule is now so well established that it will be exceedingly dan- 
gerous to depart from it.” 

But assuming the rule to be that an action will not lie against the maker of 
a note or the acceptor of a bill until after the expiration of the day of pay- 
ment, it by no means follows that it 1s not his duty to pay it on that day, 
nor that a banker at whose counter the instrument is made payable is not 
authorized to pay it on presentation and demand at any time during usual 
business hours on the day of its maturity. By all the authorities a note or 
bill is due and payable on the last day of grace, or when grace is not allow- 
able, on the last day it has by its terms to run. 

In all the cases above cited the contract of the maker or acceptor is held 
to be to pay on that day, and for a failure to pay on demand and presenta- 
tion on that dav he is in default and his paper dishonored, even though he 
may not be liable to an action until the following day. 

In those cases where a demand and refusal are necessary in order to charge 
the indorser of a note, or bill, it is essential to the fixing of their liability, 
that presentment should be made on the day of maturity, provided it is 
within the power of the holder to make it; Damntel on Negotiable IJnstru- 
ments, § 598; Parsons on Notes and Bills, 373. 

If the presentment be made before the bill or note is due, it is prema- 
ture and nugatory, and so far as it affects the drawer or indorser, a nuility. 
And if it be made after the day of maturity, it can as a matter of course 
be of no effect, as the drawer or indorser will already have been discharged, 
unless there were sufficient legal excuse for the delay ; Daniel, supra; Griffin 
v. Goss, 12 John. 423; Fackson v. New‘on, 8 Watts, 401; Farmers’ Lank v. 
Duvall, 7 Gill. and John. 78; Alechanics’ Bank v. Merchants’ Bank, 6 Met. 13. 

As a bill or note is payable on the last day of grace, or when there is no 
grace, on the day of its maturity, the maker or acceptcr has the right to pay 
it on that day, though he cannot pay it on the day before without the con- 
sent of the holder. By making his note payable at the Home National Bank, 
Newell authorized the bank to pay it at maturity. He constituted the bank 
his agent, and directed it to pay the note on the day it'fell due. The act 
of making the note payable there was, as we have already seen, a direction to 
the bank to appropriate any moneys he might have on deposit to the payment 
of his note, so far as might be required for that purpose, on the day of its 
maturity. 

The law knows no parts of a day in respect to the maturity of commercial 
paper ; Newell's note was equally due at ten o’clock in the morning as at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and it is no answer to say that an action for its 
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non-payment could not be brought against him for its non-payment until the 
following day. } 

He authorized his agent to pay it on the day of its maturity, and this must 
be construed to mean at any hour of that day. 

The making of the note payable at the bank was Newell’s order to pay it, 
and the payment was not limited to any particular hour of the day. In large 
commercial cities one of the ends to be subserved on the part of merchants 
and other business men in making their paper payable at a bank where they 
keep their funds, is that the bank may see that their credit is protected by 
the payment of their paper promptly at maturity, and thus avoid the risk of a 
protest. And it has been ruled that if a note payable at a bank in which the 
maker has funds, at the maturity of the paper, be allowed to go to protest for 
non-payment on the day of its maturity, although the bank had no instructions 
to pay the same, the bank is liable for damages for injury to the credit of the 
maker ; Vorse on Banks & B. 373; and see Thatcher v. Bank of New Vork, 
5 Sandf. 121. 

And such a rule, we think, is based on the soundest principles of reason 
and justice, as tending to stimulate watchfulness and care on the part of bank- 
ers in protecting the credit of business men and others with whom they have 
dealings. 

No other presentation for payment was necessary than was made. The note 
was at the bank, and, at the opening of banking hours on the day of its matu- 
rity, was at the place of payment and in the custody of the holder, and the 
funds of the depositor were applied to its payment. 

From what we have said, it seems clear that if the note had been held py a 
third person, and been by the holder presented for payment during the first 
banking hour, the bank would have been justified in paying it, to the extent 
of the funds on deposit io Newell’s credit, and we do not think that because 
the bank was the holder and owner of the note, it occupied a position any 
less favorable than it would had the note been held by a third person. 

We are, therefore, of the opinion that the plaintiff was not entitled to 
recover. ; 

The judgment of the court below must be reversed. 

Judgment reversed. 





TAXATION OF NATIONAL-BANK SHARES, 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, N. D. NEW YORK, APRIL, 1881. 
First National Bank of Utica v. Waters. 


In an application by a National bank for an injunction to restrain a State tax 
collector from collecting a tax upon its shares, 4e/d, that when the laws of the 
State for the taxation of general corporations and the exemption of their shares 
did not furnish the rule for the taxation of moneyed corporations, or of capital 
invested in private banking, or of personal property generally, the fact that one 
rate of taxation was imposed upon shareholders in corporations other than banks, 
and another higher one upon those in banks, was not a ground for granting the 
relief asked for. 

It would seem: that the term ‘‘ moneyed capital in the hands of individual citi- 
zens,” used in United States Revised Statutes, section 5219, relating to the taxation 
of National-bank shares, more aptly describes ready money or capital invested in 
private banking than that invested in other corporations. 

Held, also, that a departure from the statutory requirements for the assessment 
of taxes amounting only to an irregularity, and not rendering the tax void, would 
not be ground for enjoining its collection. 


Action to restrain the collection of a tax. Sufficient facts appear in the 
opinion. 
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WALLACk, D. J. 
The complainant moves for a preliminary injunction to restrain the defend- 
ants from the collection of taxes assessed against its several shareholders on 
the ground, first, that the laws of this State impose one rule of assessment 
and taxation upon shareholders in corporations other than banking asso- 
ciations, and another upon banks, whereby a higher taxation incidentally rests 
upon the latter, and as to shareholders of National banking associations, 
thereby violates the rule of uniformity prescribed by section 5219, Revised 
Statutes United States; and on the second ground, that the particular tax in 
this case was illegal, because of a departure in imposing it from the statutory 
requirements prescribed for the assessment and collection of taxes. 

The defendant Waters is tax collector for the ward in the city of -Utica in 
which the complainant’s bank is located. ‘The defendant Kohler is Treasurer 
of Oneida County, and has no control over the collector and no part in collect- 
ing the tax until the collector has returned his warrant unsatisfied. While he 
may be a proper party, he is not a necessary one to the controversy, and it is 
to be determined as though the collector were the sole defendant. 

Upon the first ground on which the motion is predicated, some remarks in 
the opinion of A/dany City Bank v. Maher may suggest the inference that I 
was disposed to hold, that if the laws of the State did make a discrimination 
for the purpose of taxation between shareholders in National banks and share- 
holders in corporations generally, against the former, the .taxation under such 
laws would be illegal as contravening the law of Congress. But that case did 
not involve the point now made, and was argued and considered solely upon the 
provisions of the tax laws of 1880, and without regard to that section of the 
general laws which exempts shareholders from taxation when the corporation is 
taxed upon its capital stock or personal property.  - 

Assuming that bank shareholders are taxed by the laws of this State at a 
higher rate than is imposed upon shareholders in other than moneyed corpora- 
tions, the question now is, are they taxed at a greater rate than is assessed 
‘*upon other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens of the State”’ 
within the meaning of the law of Congress. Does the taxation imposed by the 
laws of the State upon individuals, on account of that part of their personal 
property represented by shares of stock in corporations other than moneyed 
corporations, constitute the test and rule by which to determine what taxation 
1s imposed upon moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens, or is that 
test to be found in the laws which tax personal property generally? Or does 
the taxation of neither of these subjects of taxation furnish the test, and is it 
to be found in the taxation imposed by the laws of the State upon that part 
of the personal property of its citizens which consists of money or shares of 
stock in moneyed corporations ? 

These questions have been answered adversely to the complainant’s theory in 
several cases which have been considered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. : 

It was the object of the act of Congress to permit the State, which creates 
corporations or allows them to exercise their franchises within its limits, to, tax 
them as its own policy may dictate, and by its system to foster them by light 
taxation or discouraging them by onerous taxation, without thereby establishing a 
rule to control its taxation of the shares held by its citizens in National banks, 

The States have no power to tax the capital of National banking associa- 
tions, but are granted the power to tax the moneyed capital of its citizens 
invested in such shares to the same extent as though it remained uninvested 
therein. The citizens of a State may invest their moneyed capital as they 
choose, and must accept the measure of taxation which is imposed by the 
State on the character of the investment they have selected. If they choose 
to invest it in corporations or joint-stock companies, they must submit to have 
it taxed upon the principles which the State has adopted, or may adopt for the 
taxation of such corporations or joint-stock companies. As the policy of the 
State may dictate different modes and measures of taxation for different classes 
of corporations, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the measure 
of taxation for National-bank shares by that prescribed for capital invested in 

other corporations. Thus, while life-insurance companies are taxed by a fran- 
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chise tax and taxation of the shares exempted, other corporations are taxed 
upon their capital stock, while in others still the shareholders are taxed upon 
their shares. Which class of corporations would furnish the rule of taxation 
of shareholders in National banks? The section should be so construed as to 
obviate this difficulty, and prescribe a rule capable of practical application. 

Recognizing the force of such considerations, it has been held that the State, 
by exempting certain classes of taxable property, partially or wholly, from tax- 
ation, does not thereby adopt a rule of taxation which must be applied to 
National-bank shares under the law of Congress. As was said by the Chief 
Justice in Hepburn v. School Directors, 23 Wall. 480: ‘‘It could not have been 
the intention of Congress to exempt bank shares from taxation, because some 
moneyed capital was exempt.” : 

In People v. Commissioners, 4 Wall. 244, a deduction or allowance was made 
under the laws of the State in assessments against individuals and insurance 
companies on account of investments in the securities of the United States, 
while none was made in assessing the relator upon his shares in a National 
bank, and the tax was sustained. In Gorgas’ Appeal, 79 Penn. St. 149, the 
State laws exempted all mortgages, judgments, recognizances or moneys owing 
upon articles of agreement for the sale of real estate, and it was held that 
such exemption did not preclude the State from taxing National-hank shares to 
the same extent that moneyed capital other than of the character exempted 
was taxed. In Jlepburn v. School Directors, 23 Wall. 480, the precise question 
presented in Gorgas’ Appeal was ruled in the same way. When an exemption 
or deduction is allowed by the laws of the State, which is of such general oper- 
ation as to affect all classes of taxable property, it must be allowed in 
assessing shares in National banks, because it necessarily is the rule of assess- 
ment. The deduction was of this character in Aléany Exchange Nat. Bank v. 
fiills, and because it was so recognized in assessing the National-bank shares, 
the assessment was declared void. 

Moneyed capital cannot be said to be exempt from taxation by the laws of 
_ this State, because that portion of it which is invested in the shares of various 
classes of corporations is exempt. Not only does the State tax moneyed capi- 
tal generally, but the capital invested in these curporations is taxed in the 
hands of corporations. If thereby any irregularity is produced, more would 
result if shareholders in National banks were wholly relieved from taxation. 

Precisely what is signified by the language of the act of Congress, which 
declares that the taxation shall not be at a greater rate than is imposed by the 
laws of the State upon ‘‘ moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens,” 
has never been judicially declared, although it has several times been deter- 
mined what was not such moneyed capital. 

In Lionberger v. Rouse, 9 Wall, 468, it is stated that the enactment was 
intended to place National banks on an equality with State banks, as to the 
taxation of their shares by the State. In Hepburn v. School Direciors, 23 Wall. 
484, it is said that moneyed capital, as used in the section, signifies something 
more than money lent out at interest, and comprehends investments in stocks 
and securities. In Adams v. Mayor of Nashville, 95 U. S. 19, the opinion is 
that ‘‘the act was not intended to curtail the State power on the subject of 
taxation. It simply required that capital invested in National banks should not 
be taxed at a greater rate than like property similarly invested.” 

It would seem that the term ‘‘moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens” more aptly describes ready money or capital invested in private bank- 
ing than it does capital invested in manufacturing corporations, insurance com- 
panies and the like. As originally used in the National Banking Act, section 
41, it signified something different from capital invested in State banking cor- 
porations, because it was provided originally that the taxation by the States 
should not exceed that imposed on moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizeas or that imposed ‘‘upon the shares in any of the banks organized under 
authority of the State.” 13 Statutes at Large, 112. It is hardly appropriate 
to call shares in manufacturing or insurance corporations ‘‘moneyed capital in 
the hands of individual citizens,” and if it had been intended to include all 
capital thus invested, it would have been easy to do so under some such com- 
prehensive term as personal property. It seems more reasonable to believe 
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that while Congress was legislating to place National-bank shares on an equal- 
ity with State-bank shares,.it was thought expedient to place them on an 
equality also with the capital employed in private banking, and thus relieve 
them from the danger to which corporations are sometimes exposed by local 
prejudices 

But whether this view is correct or not within the cases referred to, the laws 
of this State, for the taxation of general corporations and the exemption of 
their shares, does not furnish the rule for the taxation of moneyed corporations, 
or of capital invested in private banking, or of personal property generally, and 
the complainant must fail upon this branch of its case. 

As to the second ground upon which the motion rests, as the collector is a 
ministerial officer who must obey the mandate in his hands for the collec- 
tion of the tax, the complainant cannot succeed unless the tax is void, 
because illegal as distinguished from irregular. The assessment-roll and war- 
rant annexed for the collection of the taxes constitute the mandate of the 
officer, and the legality of his proceedings under them may be determined 
by the princip'es which apply to the case of an officer acting under a judg- 
ment and execution 

The rule is thus stated in Erskine v. Holmback, 14 Wall. 613. If an officer 
or tribunal possess jurisdiction over the subject-matter upon which judgment is 
passed, with power to issue an order or process for the enforcement of such 
judgment, and the order or process issued thereon to a ministerial officer is 
regular on its face, showing no departure from the law or defect of jurisdic- 
tion over the person or property affected, then, in such cases, the order or 
process will give full and entire protection to the ministerial officer against 
any prosecution which the party aggrieved may institute against him, although 
serious errors may have been committed by the officer or tribunal in reach- 
ing the conclusion or judgment upon which the order or process issued. 

Tested by this rule. the collector in the present case is protected by his 
warrant in collecting the tax. : 

Doubtless the fair construction of the Revised Statutes, and the charter of 
the city of Utica, requires that when the assessment roll for a given ward is 
delivered by the board of supervisors to the treasurer of the city of Utica, 
the amount of the tax paid by each taxpayer shall have been extended and 
shall appear upon the roll. But everything has been done which was required 
to give the board of supervisors jurisdiction, for the purposes of ‘equalization 
of taxes and for carrying out the details of the assessment, which the assess- 
ors had made. The board of supervisors had determined the rate, and the 
assessors had determined the valuation. It was the duty of the city clerk 
of Utica to extend the tax. He omitted to do so, as to the stockholders 
of the ‘complainant, until after the roll had been delivered to the treasurer. 
From the nature of the act, and from the character of the official to whom 
it is intrusted, the act is evidently a clerical one. No substantial injury 
could result from the omission to perform it. The computation and inser- 
tion of the amount of the tax after the roll had been delivered to the treasurer 
was an irregularity. It was done by the person whose duty it was to do it. 
It was done after all the data to be ascertained by the assessors and the board 
of supervisors had been ascertained according to law. In effect and character, 
it was as though the clerk of a court in entering a judgment had computed the 
sum adjudged due when the verdict of a jury or the decision of a judge had 
determined everything essential to the judgment, except the result of a mathe- 
matical computation. No one would contend that such a judgment would be void. 

When the assessment roll and warrant came to the hands of the collector, 
they were apparently regular. In the case of Albany City Bank v. Maher, 
the assessors had omitted to perform an act pre-requisite to their authority to 
make any assessment, and the assessment was therefore void. Here it was 
simply irregular. In Sellinger v. Gray, 51 N. Y. 610, and in Westfall v. 
Preston, 49 id. 349, the defect in the proceedings by which the tax was 
imposed appeared in the papers which constituted the process of the col- 
lector for collecting the tax. 

The complainant cannot succeed upon either branch of its case. 

Motion for injunction denied. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF BANKERS. 


The following circular has been sent to all the banks, bankers, Savings 


banks and Trust Companies in the United States: 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
NEw YorK, June goth, 1881. 


DEAR SIR: At a meeting of the Executive Council, held to-day at this 
office, a resolution was unanimously adopted that our annual Convention shall 
be held at Niagara Falls, N. Y., on the roth, 11th and 12th of August next, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Saratoga, and other places were 
suggested by many of our members, but the importance this year of having a 
large delegation from the South and West, as well as from other sections, has 
led the Council to believe that the interests of the Association will be best 
promoted by deferring to the future the pleasure of meeting at Chicago and 
the other places, and by holding the Convention of next August at Niagara 
Falls. 

We trust this arrangement will accord with your convenience, and that you 
will do all you can to promote the practical benefits resulting from the Con- 
vention to the banking interests of the country. Your bank is entitled, and 
is respectfully requested to send one delegate to attend and vote at the 
various sessions of the Convention, and to take part in its discussions. 

The multitude and importance of the financial questions upon which our 
representatives in Congress and the State Legislatures are seeking trustworthy 
information, the growth of our National wealth, and the rapidity with which 
our banking and industrial system has augmented in this country, impart 
special interest to the work of our Association; and the proceedings of its 
Conventions are of vital importance to other classes of citizens as well as to 
those who are connected with the banking business, as officers, shareholders, 
or dealers. We shall prepare and lay before the Convention a report on 
bank taxation, showing what has been done and is doing to relieve the 
banking business from part of the burdens of taxation. The duty and the 
interest of bankers and bank officers in these matters are,so plain, and the 
ruinous taxation of the banks bears so heavily upon the productive growth of 
the nation, that a conspicuous place will, no doubt, be given to the subject of 
tax repeal in the programme of our annual Convention. More full details will 
be announced as to the topics and speakers when the Committee of Arrange- 
ments have completed their plans. In introducing the discussions, addresses 
will probably be given upon the future currency of this country, the perils 
and safeguards of the financial situation, the industrial growth of the West 
and South, the improvement of business since resumption, the causes of mone- 
tary panics, the influence of railroad and telegraphic facilities on commerce and 
banking, the dependence of the country upon the banks for the stability of 
business, for the decrease in the rates of interest, for the success of resump- 
tion, and for the saving effected by the refunding of the public debt. Reports 
and documents will also be presented on various topics, among which are the 
recent absorption of currency, the International Monetary Conference, the rise 
and prospects of the through trade between the West and Europe; the growth 
of our Clearing-house system ; the importance of ample cash reserves, and of 
publicity in the accounts of our banks; the history and development of 
banking in the United States; the causes of economic growth and decadence ; 
the influence of sound banking upon cfedits ; and the financial conditions which 
promote the prosperity and productive powers of the nation, 

Much of the usefulness of our Association depends on its arrangements for 
promoting social feeling, and making its members better acquainted with each 
other. This important object claims special attention. To augment the per- 
sonal interest of our meetings, reminiscences of banking and bankers will have 
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a place allotted to them, and familiar addresses will be in order, as well as 
more elaborate sketches of institutions and their officers; some practical ques- 
tions as to foreign banking systems and as to the bankruptcy law will probably 
receive attention, with the judicial and legislative proceedings on the subject 
of taxation and usury during the year. 

At your convenience we shall be glad to hear from you upon any of the 
foregoing topics. Please to send us the names of any gentlemen whom you 
desire to hear address the Convention, mentioning the subjects on which they 
Should be invited to speak. It has been urged that speeches should be limited 
to ten minutes, anc that the members generally interchange opinions in brief 
extempore addresses, so that as many of our members as desire it may have 
an opportunity to speak during the limited time of our three sessions. 

We shall send you a revised copy of our Mortuary Record as soon as it 
is completed. It contains more than 150 names, and much care has been 
taken to insure accuracy. Any information to be inserted in it should be 
mailed to us at your earliest convenience. 

Yours truly, GEORGE MARSLAND, 
Corresponding Sec’y. 





BANK CLERKS’ MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Association was held on Wednesday, 
April 20, 1881. The Report of the Board of Management states that on 
the 24th of June, 1880, the Board voted to declare that the Membership 
Fund was ‘* Established,” in accordance with Article V, Section 4, of the 
Constitution ; the amount of one hundred dollars for each membership having 
been accumulated, independently of the Donation Fund. 

The amount of the Membership Fund at the present time is $12,170 44; 
Donation Fund, $ 1,647 91; Total, $13,818 35; being an increase during the 
year, after paying a loss of $500, of $1,315 73. 

The market value of.the stocks owned by the Association is considerably 
above the cost price, at which they are held ; and the investments have netted 
a fraction more than six per cent. income. The report goes on to say: “A 
portion of our members, thirteen in number, have become Advanced Mem- 
bers, and are now receiving the benefit of our system of payments, in the 
discontinuance of their quarterly dues. Owing to this, it is estimated that the 
income from membership dues will be diminished next year by about $ Igo. 
It will be remembered that the families of advanced members are entitled, 
in case of death, to Six Hundred Dollars. The present number of members 
is ninety-five. There are thirteen double memberships ; total, 108. ‘ 

‘*‘The Board recommend abolishing the sixty days rule, for the following 
reasons: Additions of young blood are important to the healthy condition of 
the finances, as well. as desirable for the social interest of the Association. 
‘The targer the membership the better the chance for averaging losses, and 
for maintaining in the banks an interest in the Association. Though the 
present arrangement is perfectly equitable, inasmuch as new members receive 
a full share of the benefits of the accumulations of ten years, for which they 
are required to pay only one year’s dues, while old members have paid ten 
years, still the Board and the Membership Committee, after long observation 
of the working of this requirement, have come to the unanimous opinion that 
the welfare of the Association will be better promoted by an increase of 
members, than by retaining this rule. It might appear at first sight, that by 
repealing the rule the Association would lose one year’s dues from every 
member received under it; but this is not the case. For, as every member 
must pay in $100 in dues, it will make but very little difference to the Asso- 
ciation in the majority of cases, whether more or less is paid the first year. 
Nevertheless, the rule operates as an obstacle that prevents some persons from 
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becoming members; and it is for this reason that the Board favor its repeal. 
But, while they do so, they very firmly hold that the security of the Associa- 
tion requires adhérence to the original scale of annual payments without 
change, in order that the Fund may be continually maintained at a point ade- 
quate for the demands that are certain to be made upon it in the future, 
when the ratio of mortality shall increase with the advancing age of the mem- 
bers.” 

The following are the officers of the Association for the year ending April, 
1882 : 

President—Mosrs E, Torrey, Cashier Roger Williams National Bank. Vice 
Presidents—GEORGE C. NOYES, WILLIAM T. DORRANCE, 2d, RICHARD M. 
SANDERS. Secrefary—FRANCIS E. BATES. Tvreasurer—WILLARD I, ANGELL. 

Directors—GEORGE E. MARTIN, WILLIAM KNIGHT, SAMUEL H. TINGLEY, 
GILBERT A. PHILLIPS. 


INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. PARTIAL PAYMENT OF NOTE BY A BANK, 


Enclosed is a report clipped from a morning paper.* 

Do you think a bank having a balance of $ 300 to a party’s credit is obliged 
(as one paper reports the case), or even ‘‘ justified” (as the enclosed excerpt 
has it ), in applying that amount on a note of $1,500, made by the party whose 
account has the $ 300 to credit? 

I was under the impression that when a party ordered his bank to pay his 
note at maturity by making it payable at said bank, his order to the bank 
was to pay the exact amount of the note and neither more wor fess. And 
that if there were not sufficient funds it was the duty of the bank to reply 
to the demand for payment in the words, ‘‘ not sufficient funds.” 

It might make a good deal of confusion if a bank is obliged to apply on any 
note which may happen to be presented for a greater sum than the balance 
at credit of maker’s account, said balance on the note, and take receipt for 
it, the holder of the note still retaining it for balance due. 


REPLY.—When a customer makes a note payable at his bank, and requests 
the bank to pay it on presentation, the note, as between the maker and the 
bank, becomes precisely like a check and is, we think, governed by the same 
rules. It is perfectly well settled that a bank is not obliged to pay a check, 
unless the drawer’s balance is sufficient to cover it.. Whether it would be 
justified in making a partial payment is, we believe, a question which has 
never been decided: and it is one which must very seldom arise, because it 
is the universal custom of banks not to make partial payments, but either to 
throw the check out, or pay it in full and rely upon the drawer to make up 
the overdraft. 

It seems -to us, however, that the decision quoted by the inquirer is correct, 
though we should give a somewhat different reason for it, The bank, being 
itself the* holder of the note, had a right to present it for payment at its 
own counter, at the beginning of the business day upon which it fell due, 
And, although the maker would have until the end of that day to pay the 


* The decision alluded to is published in full in this number. See page. 
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note, if it were not presented earlier, still he was bound to have the funds 
ready to pay it whenever it’ was presented on that day, and it could have been 
immediately protested as dishonored if payment had been réfused. The bank, 
therefore, had a right to treat the note as an indebtedness from the maker to 
itself, due and payable at the beginning of the business day. It would be 
most extraordinary doctrine to say that the bank had not an immediate right 
to apply the maker’s balance, as far as it would go, to the payment of that 
indebtedness, but must honor his subsequent checks and allow him to increase 
his debt to the bank, simply because his balance was not sufficient to pay the 
note in full. It has repeatedly been decided that the previous application: of 
a customer’s balance towards the payment of notes, or other claims against 
him, held by the bank is a sufficient excuse for a refusal to honor a check. 
We notice that in this case the check was treated as an assignment of the 
deposit, which, upon correct principles of law, it was not; although this was 
not a matter of importance in the consideration of the particular question 
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II. DEATH OF DRAWER BEFORE DATE OF CHECK. 


In April last A purchased a bill of goods, giving in payment his check, 
dated May 17. On May 12 he died. There being no funds to meet it, the 
check went to protest. Can this check be presented as a valid claim against 
the estate, and does the death of drawer, before the check became due, in 
any way invalidate the claim? 

REPLY.—It has commonly been said that a check is revoked by the death 
of the @rawer, though the correctness of this rule has been questioned, and 
we think upon sound reasons, by Mr. Daniel, the author of the work on 
Negotiable Instruments, in an article in the number of this Magazine for Febru- 
ary, 1879, page 619, to which we especially refer the inquirer. Assuming, 
however, that Mr. Daniel’s views of the question are not adopted, and follow- 
ing what has generally been said to be the law, then the check which was 
given in this case was revoked by the death of the drawer, and, having been 
revoked before it could legally be presented for payment, it cannct be used as. 
evidence of money lent, but the holder will be obliged to present his claim 
against the estate of the deceased as a debt due for the bill of goods sold, 

- and the check can only be used as an acknowledgment of that indebtedness 
made by the deceased in his life time. 
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PURCHASE BY A NATIONAL BANK OF ITS OWN SHARES.— Fohnston v. Laflin. 
—The owner of shares in a National bank, which he believed to be solvent,. 
sold them to a broker for a consideration, executing a power of attorney in 
blank, authorizing their transfer on the books of the bank. The shares were 
purchased by a broker, but without the knowledge of the owner, for the presi- ° 
dent of the bank. The latter caused the name of his clerk to be inserted as 
attorney, the clerk then transferring the shares to the president as trustee, 
on the bank’s official stock register. The president purchased the ,stock for 
the bank, and with its funds. The clerk knew of this fact, but neither the 
groker nor the owner did. Sed, that the sale to the broker could not be 
anpeached as in violation of the statute forbidding the purchase by a National 
Yank of its own shares. United States Supreme Court, April 18, 1881. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





NOTICE. 


With a view to promoting the greater usefulness of both publications, the 
undersigned will hereafter devote his special attention to the editorial work 
of the Bankers’ Almanac and Register, leaving that of the BANKERs’ 
MAGAZIN&§junder the charge of Dr. George Marsland, as elsewhere announced. 

The Second Edition for 1881 of the BANKERS’ ALMANAC AND REGISTER 
and the ‘‘July Supplement,” furnished to annual subscribers, will be ready by 
July 15th, or earlier. BENJ. HoMANs, Pxudiisher. 


CONTINUANCE OF FIVE-PER-CENTS.—The amount of five-per-cent. coupon 
bonds receivei for continuance at three-and-one-half per cent. up to June 28th, 
including those presented at the London agency, was about $ 89,000,000. 
A statement prepared in the office of Register Bruce shows that there have 
been issued of the extended fives to date, on account of registered bonds, 
$ 185,991,220; on account of coupon bonds, $ 31,884,350; total, $ 217,875,550. 


NEW MINT REGULATIONS.—The Hon. Horatio C. Burchard, Director of the 
Mint, has just completed a revision of the volume of ‘‘ Instructions and Regu- 
lations in Relation to the Transaction of Business in the Mints and Assay 
Offices.” The principal feature in the revised edition is the increase of the 
melting charge from fifty cents on deposits of 500 ounces or less to $1 on 
deposits of 1,000 ounces or less, The new volume, it is understood, will be 
ready for distribution at an early day. : 


PROPOSED NEw BANKRUPT LAW.—Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, Chairman of 
the sub-Committee authorized to consider the question of establishing uniform 
bankruptcy laws, has sent out a circular to merchants, manufacturers and busi- 
ness men in all parts of the country, saying: ‘‘The Committee desire to ascer- 
tain whether, in the opinion of those most interested and most competent to 
judge, the commercial business of the country requires the early enactment of 
a permanent National bankrupt act. In any measure that may be used hereafter 
as may be compared with the law of 1867: First—Should the officers be com- 
pensated by fixed salary or by fees? Second—Should the power of Registers 
be increased or diminished? Third—Should the amount of indebtedness 
authorizing the filing of a petition of voluntary bankruptcy exceed $ 300? 
Fourth—Should composition settlements be continued? Fifth—Should the discre- 
tionary powers of the court relative to the granting of discharges be enlarged ?” 


INCREASE OF THE PENSION LIst.—Now that we are disbursing so large a 
sum from the Treasury every year for pensions, there is less prospect of our 
paying off the public debt as rapidly as formerly. Mr. Bentley, late Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, states that the number of new pensions granted during the 
present year will be about twenty-five thousand, exclusive of the old pensions 
connected with the war of 1812. This is an increase of more than sixty per 
- centum over the number granted last year. Next year the number is expected 
to be forty-five thousand. It is said that the pension appropriation this year 
was $ 50, 302, 306.68, and it has all been expended, so that the Commissioner 
has been compelled to carry over into July nearly all the May and June set- 
tlements. Mr. Bentley estimates the requirements for the first payments at 
about $5,000,000.: This, added to the expected increase in the settlement 
next year, will run the amount for 1882 up to nearly or quite $90,000,c00, 
so there will be required for the pensions next year an appropriation of 
$ 40,000,000 in addition to the $ 50,000,000 already appropriated. New claims 
continue to be made under the provisions of the recent law. There have been 
filed this year upward of thirty thousand new original claims, 
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THE IMPROVING BALANCE OF TRADE.—Our exports of produce were 
$ 8,616,859 in excess of our imports for the month of May last, against only 
$ 789,797 for the same month last year, and for the first eleven months 
(ended with May) of the current fiscal year were $ 255,156,135, against 
$ 156,066,171 for the same period last year. For the eleven months our 
imports of specie exceeded our exports by $92,190,802, against $75,713,531 
for the corresponding period in 1879-80. 

THE BUFFALO BANKS AND THEIR CONVENTION ARRANGEMENTS.—The 
arrangements for the Annual Convention of the influential body in August 
next, at Niagara Falls, are being rapidly perfected. Mr. F. R. Delano, Cash- 
ier of the Cataract Bank, is the Registrar of the Convention, and to him the 
members are expected to report, so as to receive from him their tickets to 
the Suspension Bridge, Prospect Park and Goat Island. The meetings will be 
held in the Prospect Park Pavilion, August roth, 11th and 12th, and from 
the present indications the number of members and their families will be 
large. The local sub-committee on transportation and reception are as fol- 
lows: N. G. Nolton, Cashier Bank of Commerce, Buffalo; Henry Martin, 
President Manufacturers and Traders’ Bank, Buffalo; Jas. R. Smith, Vice 
President Merchants’ Bank, Buffalo; F. L. Danforth, Cashier Bank of Attica, 
Buffalo ; F. Gorton, President Flour City National Bank, Rochester ; William 
R. Seward, Cashier Bank of Monroe, Rochester; F. R. Delano, Cashier Cata- 
ract Bank, Niagara Falls; T. T. Flagler, President Niagara County National 
Bank, Lockport ; C. H. Tew, Cashier City National Bank, Jamestown. These 
gentlemen will convene at the International Hotel, July 4th, to aid in pro- 
moting a full delegation of the bankers and bank officers at the Convention 
from all parts of the country. 

Boston.—Mr. John K. Hall having resigned, on account of advanced age, 


his position as cashier of the National Bank of North America, Mr. A. F 
Luke, hitherto assistant cashier, was elected to fill the vacancy. 


VERMONT.—Silas M. Waite, ex-President of the First National Bank of 
Brattleboro, came into the United States Court on June 15th and pleaded 
guilty to the first and fourth counts of the first indictment against him, charg- 
ing him with making a false return to the Government officials under the 
National Banking Act, and was sentenced by Judge Wheeler to six years’ 
imprisonment in the House of Correction. ° 


In the United States Court, at Windsor, Vermont, on June 15th, Silas M. 
Waite, ex-President of the First National Bank of Brattleboro, pleaded guilty 
to two counts of the first indictment against him, charging him with making 
false returns to the Government officials under the National Banking Act. He 
was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment in the House of Correction. 


EXPLOITS AND ARREST OF A BANK BuRGLAR.—On the 28th June, at San 
Francico, James Hope, the notorious bank burglar, was arrested at San Fran- 
cisco, while attempting to rob the bank of F. Berton & Co. He is about 
fifty years old, and is said to be worth from $100,000 to $500,000. The 
night before the: Manhattan bank burglary in this city, he was seen on a 
Bleecker street car with his son John, now serving a term in State prison for 
the burglary. The senior Hope had a hand in nearly all the great bank bur- 
glaries for the past sixteen years. Twelve years ago he was arrested for a 
robbery committed in Philadelphia, a paymaster’s safe in the Navy yard having 
been broken open. He managed to evade a conviction, and shortly after this 
he was arrested at New York on suspicion of being concerned in a robbery, 
but he was released, Early in 1878 he, and a companion named Coakley, 
were arrested at Deep River, Conn., after a bank vault had been broken 
open. Hope will now, it is believed, meet his deserts. He is said to have 
been implicated in the following bank robberies: Wellsboro Bank, September, 
1874, $90,000 stolen; Beneficial Savings Bank, Philadelphia, April, 1869, 
$ 1,300.000 stolen ; Kensington National Bank, Philadelphia, February, 1871, 
$ 100,000 stolen; Milford, N. H., Bank, October, 1874, $100,000 stolen; 
Saratoga County Bank, Waterford, N. Y., October, 1872, $500,000 stolen ; 
Third National Bank of Baltimore, August, 1872, $140,000 stolen, and the 
First National Bank of Quincy, IIl., February, 1874, $ 500,000. 
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THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, referring to his circular asking for 
returns of currericy and coin and of representative money, on the 30th instant, 
has requested the banks in the large cities to return, under the head of gold 
and silver coin, only the actual coin received and paid out on that day. If 
Clearing-house or Treasury-gold certificates are paid or received, the banks 
are requested to state the amount of such certificates separately. The Comp- 
troller’s circular will be found in full upon another page. 

It is desired to obtain from all the banks in the country information of their 
transactions upon two different _ of the year, similar to that furnished by 
the New York Clearing House of its daily transactions. The returns from the 
banks will, however, for the two days specified, be more comprehensive, as 
they will contain, not only the exchanges, but the receipts and payments over 
the counter of each and all of the banks, in coin, in currency, and in checks, 
drafts and other evidences of debt payable on demand. Among the English 
banks an effort is making to collect similar statistics, by Mr. Geo. H. Pownall, 
an officer of the Manchester and Salford Bank, in Manchester, England, who 
has been invited, we believe, to address the August Convention of the Ameri- 
can Banking Association, at Niagara, on the subject. 


Cost OF PATENTS HERE AND ABROAD.—A bill for reducing the cost of 
patents and extending their term is before the British Parliament. Com- 
pared with the thirty-five dollars of Government fees and the seventeen 
years’ term, without supplementary payment, in this country, the English 
charge of about $200, with successive charges of $250 and $500 at the close 
of the third and the seventh year, and only fourteen years’ term for the patent, 
is very onerous, although hardly more so than in the principal other Euro- 
pean countries. The routine of obtaining a patent is also much severer in 
England than here. 


THE ENGLISH CENSUS.—From the preliminary census returns of England 
it appears that the total population of the United Kingdom is 34,000,000, of 
which 25,000,000 are in England, 5,000,000 in Ireland, and 4,000,000 in 
Scotland. From 3,254,000 people living in London in 1871, the increase in 
the decade has been seventeen per cent, or 560,000 persons, making a total 
of 3,814,000. In 1801 London had not a million of people, but in 1821 her 
population was 1,378,000; therefore, in sixty years, she has increased three- 
fold. The true old London of early time has 51,000 people living in it. Of 
the persons who live in the suburbs of London, and go thither to their busi- 
ness every day, the number is estimated at 1,500,000. In New York the 
number has been variously estimated at from 40,000 to 100,000, exclusive of 
Brooklyn. 


ENGLISH BANKING AND AGRICULTURAL DisTRESS.—The deposits of some of 
,the English banks and the movements of their business have suffered consid- 
erably during the last five years. One of the latest suspensions from this 
cause is that of an old establishment, the Whitechurch and Ellesmere Bank- 
ing Company, which has been closed in consequence of a petition filed by 
one of the largest shareholders. It is thought the creditors will be paid in 
full. The bank has sustained heavy losses in the past few years, mostly 
owing to the agricultural depression. 


EXHIBITION AT TOKIO, JAPAN.—The World’s Fair Committee appointed by 
the Japanese Government, have been more fortunate than our New York 
Committee, appointed under the late Act of Congress. They have had a suc- 
cessful exhibition, while we have failed, so far, in our preliminary arrange- 
ments. The National Industrial Exhibition at Tokio closed June toth. The 
attendance was large. The construction of a railway between Tsurga and 
Kashua Kanagawa is to be begun immediately, There have been anti-foreign 
demonstrations at Pekin, but now all is quiet. Official proclamations forbid- 
ding hostility to foreigners were issued. The project of establishing a Tele- 
phone Exchange at Hong Kong is meeting with great favor. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER, 
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Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
N. Y. City. Central National Bank.... William W. Bliss, Px... W. A. Wheelock. 
CoL.... Custer Co. Bank, Silver Cliff... F. W. Dewalt, Pr....... F, A. Raynolds. 
Conn... U. S. Trust Co., Hartford..... Thomas O. Enders, Pr.. M. G. Bulkeley. 
« .. Home National Bank, A. Chamberlain, Pr..... E. Butler.* 
Meriden ; J. S. Norton, Jr., Cas.. . A. Chamberlain. 
w ,. Mystic River National Bank.... F. M. Manning, Pr...... W. Clift. 
DAKOTA Bank of Flandreau, Flandreau. C. E. Thayer, Cas....... C. C. Brown. 
_* ae Effingham Bank, Effingham... F. H. Ewers, Cas.. . W. H. Engbring. 
IND .... Vincennes National Bank, Wilson M. Tyler, Pr... Ww. M. Ty on 
Vincennes S. H. Isaacs, "A. ae bteaeeee 
ee nnn Tilia Dae, oe... 3. Se. 
MICH ... First Nat’! Bank, Constantine... W. W. Harvey, Cas..... P. Haslet.* 






NEB.... Nebraska City National Bank.. J.W. Steinhart, -Ac¢. Cas. G. L.Woolsey, Cas. 


N. J.... Merchants’ National Bank, { Samuel H. Hunt, Pr.... J. L. Swayze.* 
oo Ch ee Ce Paes» Sewecone 


N. Y.... First National Bank, Owego... — A DR acces... eneahen 
« .. Bank of Skaneateles...... ee. Ye eee J. Thayer.* 
OHIo ... Second Nat’! Bank, Springfield. " A. Bowman, Pr...... W. Foos. 
Wibicces Merchants’ National Bank, { John F. Glenn, Cas...... J. B. Morton.* 
Richmond) John Morton, 4. C...... se neeeee 


* Deceased. 






















OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS, 
(Continued from Fune No., page 983.) 


a Capita’ ——— 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid 

2531 Mercer National Bank...... James H. Moore.......... $ 60,000 
Harrodsburg, Ky. Robert C. Nuckols. $ 50,000 

2532 First National Bank........ a RNS «5 60 6xkss naw 50,000 
El Paso, TEXAS. John W. Zollars. 50,000 

2533 Citizens’ National Bank..... Alexarder F. Ramsey...... 75,000 
Crawfordsville, IND. Benjamin Wasson. 75,000 

2534 Iron National Bank..,..... Andrew Williams......... 100,C00 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. George W,. Watson. 100,000 

2535 Sioux National Bank....... oo eee 100,000 
Sioux City, Iowa. Arthur ef Garretson. 100,00 

2530 James Sweet Nat’l Bank.... James Sweet.............. 50,000 
Nebraska City, NEB. Henry N. Shewell. 50,000 

2537 Clement National Bank..... Charles Clement.......... 200,000 
Rutland, VT. Waldo P. Clement. 100,000 

2538 First National Bank........ a 50,000 


Salina, KANSAS. M. D. Teague. 50,000 














CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly 
NEW YORK CITY....... 
u“ * @ eecccvce 
“ a + ‘esse#wees 
" “” @ evceces 
” “ wewseeen 
a“ cd SS seceeeor 
“ “ “ 


eoeeeervee 


DAKOTA Sioux Falls.... 
a CORSO. ... «ss. 


" Re 
” ee 
IND Kokomo....... 


Iowa... Sioux City..... 


KANSAS. McPherson..... 


eR Baltimore ..... 
MicH.. Hudson....... 
MINN... Mabel.......... 
Ts 6 s'e Clarksville ..... 
NEB.... Hastings....... 
” — ee 
w ., Nebraska City.. 
” .. Riverton ....... 
N. Mex. Socorro........ 


N. Y... Watertown.... 
Onto... Bluffton....... 


» ., Columbus..... 
PENN... Philadelphia. . 
” wo BUTE cccces 


S. Ca... Charleston..... 


TENN .. Chattanooga... 


UTAH... Silver Reef.... 


Wises a 
Wis.... Kewanee..... 
Se 


List, continued from Fune No., page 985.) 


Chase & Higginson; admit George Blagden. 

James B. Colgate & Co.; admit Colgate Hoyt. 

Dickinson Brothers; now Dickinson Bros. & Brugiere. 

Gwynne & Day; admit William Gwynne. 

J. Lentilhon & Co.; now Lentilhon & LeRoy. 

Spencer Trask & Co.; admit Frederick B. Noyes. 

Wood & Davis; admit George C. Wood. 

Citizens’ Bank (Robert Nation); now Hills & Beebe. 

Nat’! B’k of Illinois; removed to 111-117 Dearborn Street. 

Ward & Moore; now Ward, Moore & Swofford. 

Cole Brothers & Co. ; succeeded by McAdam & Speckman. 

Russell, Dolman & Co.; R. A. Dolman, deceased. No 
change of style. 

Sioux City Savings Bank; now Sioux Nat’l Bank. Same 
officers. 

Farmers and Merchants’ Bank (A. L. McWhirk); now 
Bell Brothers. 

McKim & Co. ; admit Alexander McKim. 

Perkins, Thompson & Co.; now Thompson Brothers. , 

Fillmore County Bank (E. A. Abry & Co.); now Adams 
& Co. 


P. B. Clifford & Co.; incorporated as Clifford Banking 
Company. Paid capital, $25,000. 

A. L. Clarke & Co. (Adams County Bank); now First 
National Bank. 

Stuart & Aiken; now James Stuart. 

James Sweet & Co.; now James Sweet National Bank. 

Chase Brothers & Sawyer; now Exchange Bank (J. G. 
Childs). 

Browne & Manzanares; now Browne, Manzanares & Co., 
C. N. Blackwell and M. W. Browne being admitted. 


First National Bank; in liquidation. 
Hurlburt & Langan; Daniel Hurlburt, deceased. Business 


continued by O. S. Langan. 
Miller, Donaldson & Co.; John Miller, deceased. 


. F. Dundore & Co.; admit L. L. Webster. Same style. 


Roberts & Co.; now W. B. Roberts & Sons, E. A. L. Rob- 
erts, deceased. 

George W. Williams & Co.; resume banking business 
and admit G. W. Williams Jr. 

Discount and Deposit Bank; assigned to T. C. McCon- 
nell, S. A. Key and Edgar McKenny. 

Williams & Bonner; now E. C. Williams & Co. and 
Bonner & Bonner. 

Leeds Banking Co. (J. H. Rice); rumored closed. 

Clement & Son; now State Trust Co. 


. John Carel; succeeded by R. B. Kellogg. 


Newman Brothers & Co.; succeeded by- Johnston, Gale 
& Tisdall. 








Teller or Assistant Cashier.—Any first-class and thriving Banking Com- 
pany who may want the services of a competent and accurate Teller or Assistant 
Cashier, can learn of a gentleman who has had a number of years praetical 
experience in a National Bank, and who will soon be open for an engagement. 
Satisfactory references will be furnished. Active employment is desired. 


Address C., care BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from Fune No., page 981.) 


State. Placeand Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
CAL .... San Francisco... Union Trust Co First National Bank. 
$z00,000 D. W.C. Thompson, Pr. N. W. Leonard, Cas 
«  ., Cedarville Cressler & Bonner Central National Bank, 
DAKOTA Flandreau Moody Co. B’k (Thos. H. McConnell) Chase Nat’! Bank, 
IDAHO... Blackfoot J. T. Morgan & Co Deseret Nat. B’k, Sa/t Lake City. 
INDIANA Crawfordsville.. Citizens’ National Bank... National Park Bank. 
$75,000 Alex. F. Ramsey, /y. Benjamin Wasson, Cas. 
Iowa... Salem Bank of Salem Kountze Brothers. 
Homer L. Bacon, Pr. William Henry Bliss, Cas. 
«  .. Sioux City Sioux National Bank Chemical National Bank. 
$ 100,000 William L. Joy, /r. Arthur 5. nr Cas. 
Rameas. Salina. ......0¢ First National Bank 
$ 50,000 W. L. Kardison, /*. 
Harrodsburg.... Mercer National Bank 
$ 50,000 James H. Moore, Pr. Robert C. Nuckols, Cas. 
Marlette Bank (Charles L. Messmore) 
Bank of Windom Gilman, Son & Co. 
P, J. Kniss, Pr. Alfred D. Perkins, Cas. 
Stockton Exchange Bank.. Valley Nat’l Bank, St. Louzs. 
John E. Hartley, Pr. Milton B. Loy, Cas 
. Nebraska City.. James Sweet Nat’l Bank .. Chemical National Bank. 
$ 50,000 James Sweet, Pr. Henry N. Shewell, Cas. 
. Plattsburgh.... Iron National Bank Ninth National Bank. 
$ 100,000 Andrew Williams, /r. George Watson, Cas. 
Johnson County Bank.... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
(Mertz & Héath.) 
ane Nationai Bank , 
J. Raynolds, Pr. John W. —s Cas. 
we W. Lipscomb E. S. Jemison & Co. 
Bonner & Robinson E. S. Jemison & Co. 
Bonner & Bonner 


....- Rutland Clement National Bank.. 
$ 100,000 Charles Clement, Pr. Waldo P. Clement, Cas. 





DIVIDENDS.—The Comptroller of the Currency has declared dividendsjto 

the creditors of insolvent National banks as follows: 
° Per Total divi- 
dend. 

First National Bank of Newark, N. J. » goper cent, 
Peoples’ National Bank, of Helena, Montana - 3o ” 
National Bank, of Poultney, Vermont = 
Third National Bank, of Chicago, Illinois . 100 
First National Bank of Franklin, Indiana . 100 
Miners’ National Bank, of Georgetown, Colorado +o 
Merchants’ National Bank of Fort Scott, Kansas . 60 
First National Bank of Bethel, Connecticut 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, JULY I, 1881. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.84 to 4.843%, in gold. 


The Monetary Convention resumed its session yesterday at Paris. Mr. 
Evarts’ able address has commanded much attention. The Austrian delegates 
have been instructed to maintain a friendly attitude in regard to bi-metallism,. 
without departing from the reserve they have hitherto displayed. The Aus- 
trian and Hungarian Governments are expected to declare in favor of 
bi-metallism a short time before the departure of Delegate Hegedus for Paris. 
Herr Hegedus awaits the first session of the conference before leaving. The 
report submitted to his Government by M. Thorrner, the Russian delegate to 
the Monetary Conference, says that Russia should prepare for the resumption 
of specie payments by permitting the circulation of silver and gold at a premium, 
and that when resumption becomes possible silver should be the standard, gold 
being permitted to circulate at a premium corresponding with its market price 
in silver. This premium should be fixed from time to time by the Govern- 
ment, and not follow the minor course of fluctuations. Germany and England 
have not materially changed their positions as announced. The London 7imes 
points out the narrow limits which circumscribe the powers of the Governments 
to act. But the general belief is that the results of this Convention and that 
of 1878 will not fail in their chief function, which was to sustain silver until 
the transition period is over, and the inevitable reaction is sufficiently devel- 
oped to admit of-a more definite and permanent adjustment of their silver 
coinages to the new situation, by the commercial nations of Europe, of this 
Continent and of the Orient. 

We learn from’ Washington that the opinion of the Attorney-General, which 
appears on a previous page of this issue, to the effect that National banks 
may, upon deposit of gold or silver, withdraw the bonds held for security of 
their circulation, will be supplemented in a few days by an opinion that the 
redemption of the circulation of National-bank notes may be in gold or silver. 
The Attorney-General holds that the language of section three of the Act of 
June 20, 1874, which says that the notes of National banking associations 
‘shall be redeemed in United States notes,” must be construed by the intent 
of the Resumption Act, which went into effect January 1, 1879. At the time 
the law declaring that National-bank notes should be redeemed in United 
States notes was passed, gold and silver were not in general use, and it is 
now held that the purport of the Act of 1874 was to give to legal tenders a 
value equal to the promise to pay ‘‘at its face value.” The legal tender was, 
in the absence of the ability of the Government to pay gold or silver, a sub- 
stitute for coin, Now, the recognized legal tender is gold or silver, and is 
constitutionally the lawful money of the Government. Hence, the Attorney- 
General holds that the promise to pay is cancelled by the ability to pay, and 
therefore if the Redemption Bureau tenders: gold or silver in exchange for 
National-bank notes the law is complied with. The effect of the opinion will 
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be to allow National banks wishing to withdraw bonds held for circulation to 
deposit gold or silver in lieu thereof, instead of legal-tender notes, and for the 
United States Treasury to pay out gold and silver in the redemption of 
National-bank notes. The National banks will be relieved of the expense of 
obtaining legal tenders when bonds are to be withdrawn, but they will not be 
able to demand United States notes, as heretofore, when National-bank notes 
are presented for redemption. 

The money market is easy at three to three-and-a-half per cent. for demand 
loans on stocks, and two to three per cent. on Government bonds. Loans on 
time are quoted at two-and-a-half to four per cent. The demand for commer- 
cial discounts is fair at three and a-half, and good bills pass freely at three to 
four and a-half per cent. Domestic exchange on New York has risen to twenty- 
five cents discount in Boston, and to seventy-five cents to eighty cents in 
Chicago. In the Southern rates there is more steadiness, the quotation being 
seventy-five cents discount for commercial and $1.50 premium for bank in 
New Orleans ; one-eighth to a quarter premium in Charleston and one-eighth to 
three-eighths premium in Savannah. The averages of the New York Clearing 
House show an accumulation of idle capital and an increasing disposition on 
the part of the banks to adopt a conservative policy. The aggregates compare 


as follows for several weeks past : 
Legal Net ° 
1881. Loans. Specie, Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Surplus. 


June 4... $ 341,094,900 . $76,052,100 . $ 18,325,300 . $19,263,300 - $339,548,600 . $9,490,250 
“ AIs++ 3475494900 . 76,902,800 , 18,313,309 +» 19,236,100 . 345,643,200 . 8,805,300 
e318... 346,566,600 . 75,511,000 . 18,474,300 + 19,305,300 - 344,307,600 - 8,008,400 

25 ++ 345,499,700 . 77,091,500 . 18,092,900 . 19,144,300 . 343,640,800 9,274,400 


The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows: 


1881. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
June 4....... § 152,846,300 .... $7,964,200 «+. $3,380,109 . -...$106,244,700 .... $ 30,822,700 
*f Tse eeeee 156,296,400 sees 7,855,900 +++ 3,328,500 .... 109,741,500 ..2. 30,989,600 
Bcsiiee 156,957,800 «see 8,280,100 .... 3,174,500 ...2. 114,588,700 .. . 30,715,200 
OF adem 158,637,000 .... 8,457,100 «see 3y612,900 «204 116,102,600 .... 30,773,100 


‘The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1881. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
June Ae-cesees $76,612,564 sees $23,720,055 soos $74,962,644 soos §$ 10,243,210 
a Sarre 76,471,207 neste 23,250,367 sees 74,033,519 sone 10,476,009 

a aan 77 951,686 see 21,920,180 ees 74,501,779 cece 10,473,074 
Sf BS ee -oceee 74,542,979 cece 21,210,584 coos 70,4979530 cece 10,219,090 


The stock market is less active. Government bonds are firm but quiet, with 
a fair demand. The State of Missouri has just invested nearly $ 2,000,000 in 
the four per cents, and the fives of 1881 are in demand from abroad. The 
payments for interest and dividends will be large. The Treasury begins to-day 
to pay out $7,386,529 interest on the four-per-cent, loan, and $ 1,938,705 
interest on the Pacific Railroad sixes, and in addition it will disburse about 
$ 20,000,000 in liquidation of the balance of the principal and interest of the 
sixes of 1881. The payments by railway, bank and other corporations, as well 
as by States, counties and cities, are estimated to amount with other disburse- 
ments at this point to $75,000,000. The interest and dividend payments at 
other eastern-money centers will raise this total to $90,000,000 or more. How 
much of this sum will be invested in Governments and other first-class securi- 
ties remain to be seen; but former experience suggests to our speculative 
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operators in Wall Street the expectation that much of this released capital will 
be employed directly or indirectly in fostering speculation. The amount of 
coupou five per cents, received for continuance at three and a-half per cent. 
to date, including those presented at the London Agency, is about $ 89,000,c00, 
A statement prepared in the office of Register Bruce, shows that there have 
been issued of the extended five per cents. to date, on account of the registered 
bonds, $185,991,220; on acconnt of coupon bonds, $ 31,884,350; total,. 
$ 117,875,550. 

State bonds are more in favor. The Tennessees and Louisiana consols have- 
been active, and the Tennessee issues sold up to seventy-eight and a-half each 
and the Louisiana consols to sixty-five, all reacting somewhat at the close. 
The Georgia new sevens and sixes advanced two per cent., and Alabama 
eights close firm. Railroad bonds are less attractive to investors and quotations 
are less strongly sustained, the disposition being rather to neglect some descrip- 
tions whose price has been advanced too rapidly. 

In railroad shares the fluctuations are frequent. For the week ending June 
29, the sales were 1,537,813 shares against 2,123,470 for the week ending June 
22, 2,045,926 for the previous week and 2,038,589 for the week ending June 
8th. Subjoined are our usual quotations : 


QUOTATIONS : Fune i. Fune 7. Fune 15. Pune 22. Sune 30. 
U. S. 6s, 1881, Coup... 104 ee 103% .. 102% «.. 102%... 102% 
U.S. 414s, 1891, Coup. 11658 «. II55@ +. 115 - 114% oe 115 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 118% .. seG@ie ..« 117% sow 116% .. 118 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 1277R oe 127% ++ 133% «- 137% «6 #881; 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 149% +. 148% .. 14644 ‘ 147 rn 145% 
Lake Shore........... 7. ar 131% + 13048 .- 129% x... 125% 
Chicago & Rock Island 14314 oe 344% oe 143% —=C 143% .. #1421, 
New Jersey Central... 10o1ky .. 102% .. 101% .. 102%, oe 1014 
Del., Lack. & West.... 126% +: 146%, ee 124% .- 125% .. 124% 
Delaware & Hudson.. ma i III oe 1104 ae T1I03@ oe 109 * 
GREET ccceeccccseees 5856 oe 60 és 57% 61 “ 60% 
North Western........ 129% .. 12974 +6 129 ve 126% .. 127% 
Pacific Mail.......++: 523%, oe 524% oe 53%. 534% .. 52% 
0 a 48% : 47¥8" «- 46% .. 46% A 463% 
EE cesses SOG « BGA wu 4 OP ww ¥ gs .« » @ae 
Call Loans... cccccccecs 24@3%.-.- 2 @4 «-§ 2 @4e « 2 @3R% 1. 2 @ 3% 


Bills on London......-- 4.8234-4.84% -- 4.82%4-4.84%. 4.8334-4.853%4. 4.8414-4.86%4.. 4.8314-4.85% 
Treasury balances,coin $ 71,034,339 -- %72,767.440.. $76,802,045... $78,899,930... $81,174,355 
Do. do. cur. $6,734,893 -- $6,365085.- §$6,233,290.. 6,262,500.. 6,133,334 

* Certificated. 

Foreign exchange is selling at a concession below the published rates, which 
are on the basis of 4.84% for sixty days bills and 4.86% for demand bills. 
The demand is lighter than was anticipated from the interest remittances to 
Europe. There is some anticipation of a renewal of the imports of gold later 
in the season. The imports and domestic exports at the leading ports for the 
month of May, 1881 and 1880, compare as follows: 








a —l/mports. Ss Ex poris._——r 

1881. 1880. 1881. 1880. 
New York.......0.++ $34,884,911 ~- $44,372,197 -. $29,159,468 .. $34,858,873 
Boston. 000 cccccccccce 6,663,904 .. 6,695,755 -- 557399304 «. 5,733,021 
Philadelphia......... 39449)137 -- 4,881,697 .. 2,842,007 .. 3,826,914 
ee 1,453:991_ -- 1,672,043 .-. 4:977:237 +> 4,324,608 
New Orleans......... 1,870,227 .. 1,280,366 .. 7,015,512 .. 7,215,084 


San Francisco....... 2,408,810 .. 2,382,879 .. 2,245,117 «. 1,417,298 
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Much has been said about the advance of stocks in Wall street during the 
last few months. The extent of the advance is illustrated by the following 


table : 








Price. Price. Advance. Price. Advance. 
May 17, May 16, May16, Funeag, Fune 29, 
1880. 1881. 1881. 1881. 1881. 
Ce TUNG. | oc cc cccccccesveccs 6346 .. 92% .. 283% .. 99% . 36% 
GE EER So oces cccseteecses 41 OT os Seo 3s ae . 6 
es ee Oe Ee Sree wee ideas Camidar angi i II i 2 pat - 24y%.. 13 
Northwest, common............... 8894 .. 120% .. 40% .. 137% .. 55 
Be Ph GUIs. 6.0 vc nce cdsdcces 69% .. 121 -. $8% .. 195% .. 55% 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 76% .. 12538 .. 433 .. 124% .. 47% 
Delaware and Hudson Canal....... 703g .. 11336 .. 43 - .. 108% .. 38% 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, common.. 243 .. 76% .. 513% .. g2y .. 67% 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, preferred. 66% .. .1113f .. 4556 .. 114% .. 48% 
BEND GC AUREEL. cccccee decccesiones 103% .. 1424 .. 383% .. I40 -- 37% 
Dl tt chen ss da bedebe 4-0 IOI -- 31 .. gow .. 128% .. 27% 
Michiana Camtsal.....)o.icccevecsecs 15% .. 113% .. 38 «.. os .. 30% 
New York Central...............- 123% .. 149% .. 2604 .. 145% .. 21% 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas........ 2858 .. SIKH .. 224% .. Som .. 21% 
New Jersey Central................ 6238 .. 103% .. 41% .. 101% .. 30% 
HSE, COMPMIOR.. oc cicvceceseccsces ic 35 —— wee eee 45% .. 12% 
Erie, preferred .......scesccescccees 57 -- O13, .. 34% .. 86% .. 29% 
Es 060866 ceccseseteeves 81 -. Eaqlg .. 43% .. 129 ae ae 
EEE ee 28 wo .— Df 51g .. 23% 
SOA, GUIS occ sccccoscccces 293% .. 5058 .. 27% .. 50938 .. 30 
i I ov ceocescéaceces 55% -- 9556 .. 403% .. 94% .. 39 
Western Union Telegraph......... 97% .-. 120% ., 22% .. 135 -- 37% 


The predictions of an early monetary panic, discussed elsewhere, are referred 
to as follows, by Mr. L. J. Jennings, the London correspondent of the New 
York World, in his letter of June 18th: 


‘*Some of the papers continue to predict a great panic on the Stock 
Exchange. The ordinary stocks of English railroads have increased in price, 
as one writer estimates, upwards of thirty millions sterling during the last two 
or three years, ‘and that is but a fraction of the rise over the entire market.’ 
American railroads show even a greater advance. The argument is that this 
upward movement is all rotten and must be followed by disaster. It seems to 
me, however, that this view is not altogether correct. Surely, everybody will 
admit that there has, as a rule, been a considerable increase of traffic over the 
chief lines in England and the United States, and every year this increase 
becomes more marked, unless in periods of unusual financial depression and 
uneasiness. As regards American railroad stocks, most of them were below 
what may be called their average level in, 1877-78. The effects of the panic 
of 1873 were still visible, and the public had not forgotten the way in which 
almost every railroad stock that can be named was kicking about Wall street 
on ‘* Black Friday.” It may be that some American securities are now selling 
for more than they are worth . . . But with the continual increase of 
population and trade it would be difficult to find any source of investment 
which offered better prospects for the future than an efficiently managed rail- 
road. People used to talk of real estate being the safest sort of security to 
put one’s money in; but we all remember what befell real estate in New York 
after the fall of 1873. Stocks recovered in a comparatively short space of time, 
with few exceptions ; real estate, from all that I can learn, has not yet fully 
recovered the great blow it received. In England there are no signs of a 
panic visible except to the eyes of a few writers who are the slaves of their 
own theories: The amount of floating capital still seeking a profitable outlet 
is very large, and the held for it is constantly narrowing.”’ 


One of the best tests to apply to the business of the country is the volume 
of the bank exchanges and clearings. On a previous page will be found some 
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of these statistics. As to those of the week ending June 24th, the Pud/ic 


reports the aggregates as follows : 

‘¢The exchanges at New York last week were not as large as they have 
been in either of the seven weeks preceding, after allowance for the holiday, 
May 30th, but the decrease was in large measure due to the decline in specu- 
lative operations. The sales of stock during the six days ending Thursday 
amounted to only 2,160,105 shares, and market price was a little lower than 
it has been recently, probably less than $75 per share. Deducting double 
the market value of shares sold, the remaining exchanges amounted to about 
629, 491,000, 

‘‘The statistics show an increase in the volume of business in every city, 
and that increase ‘is less than ten per cent. at only three cities out of 
twenty. The increase of 56.9 per cent. at New York is due in part to 
speculative operations, and yet the gain, irrespective of such dealings, was large. 
Outside of New York the aggregate again closely approaches $ 300,000,000, 
and the increase at the principal cities is remarkably large, 62.8 at Boston, 
52.7 at Cincinnati, 34.2 at Philadelphia, 27.2 at Chicago, 22.0 at St. Louis, 
23.2 at Baltimore, and 42.8 at San Francisco. It rarely happens that there is 
so great an increase at all the principal centers of wholesale trade. Most of 
the manufacturing centers also report handsome gains; Lowell leads with 58.7 
per cent.; bnt the gain is 49.9 per cent. at Pittsburgh, and 30.4 per cent. at 
Cleveland. New Orleans, Providence and Syracuse, for reasons not wholly 
explained, lag behind other cities, though surpassing their record of last year. 
The following shows the amount of exchanges for the weeks ending June 
18th, at San Francisco, and June 25th at other cities : 








1881. 1880. Per cent. 

Svea: ebetethesaws $ 953,507,157 ‘ $ 607,558,982 . +56.9 
RE a en 88,471,027 , 54,328,137 . 162.8 
ee 55,580,973 , 41,410,608 . +734.2 
Di Micighanes. seceeteees 37,757,289 ; 29,087,015 . +27.2 
PC isos tiacceadewes 17,604,300 ‘ 11,527,100 . +52.7 
i, Pp coke gekenneneds 15,175)595 ' 12,136,223 >. +22.0 
TD PURMEIB sco ccccccsvces 14,029,303 ; ¢,824,028 . +42.8 
BRMPIMROUS . occ ccccccsccccess 13,220, 326 , 10,729,114 . +23.2 
PRINS ccddewds sees cess 7,993,908 , 5:443,244 . +46.9 
i. cceecseqeeescewe 7,301,661 ; 5,869,124 . +244 
fo 6,191,737 : 5,757,188 . + yg 
EE Ser 6,004,372 5,133,126 . +17.0 
Providence......... vemewees 3,450, Ico j 3,291,600 . + 5.0 
I EE on cnsese 0004660 2,295,100 . 2,075,000 . +10.6 
DR. once caduecatenes 1,77737°7 : 1,303,035 . +30.4 
Indianapolis........ pinaeee 1,760,626 , 1,300,237 . +25.0 
Hartford*..... jicnaewd tides 1,508,697 ; 1,190,877 . +26.7 
INOW FIAVOR ccc ccccccccces 1,051,732 , 862,687 . +21.9 
a ee pe eee 451,545 ‘ 285.702 . +58.7 
Ns vs bi nddsdcndvesde 317,067 ; 203,472 . + 8.2 
aera ee mrs $ 1,231,940,782 .  $816,426,469 . +50.9 
Outside New York........ 278,433,625 ‘ 208,867,517 . +33.3 


‘¢The exchanges at New York are usually regarded with suspicion, because 
they are liable to be so greatly expanded by speculation in stocks. But the 
payments through clearing houses outside of this city, at all monetary and 
commercial centers throughout the country, are larger than those of any other 
month in the history of the country, and this is the more remarkable because 
June is not usually a month of high-water in exchanges. True, May and June 
have been obliged to do the work this year that is usually done in three 
months or more, because of the interruption of traffic early in the year. But 
the volume of business, whatever its cause, has been so great that all alarmists 
are in haste to turn from the record of actual and veritable transactions in the 
past to vague dreams and courageous predictions as to the future. But 
approaching disaster or stagnation always is heralded by. plain symptoms in the 
exchanges, and there is no indication whatever of approaching reverses in 
legitimate business.’’ 
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The City of Cincinnati sold, a few weeks ago, at a premium of 3.18, $ 500,000 
of three-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds, payable in twenty years, but redeemable in 
ten years. The bonds are now sold in the market at premiums ranging from 
five to five and a-half. On the 25th of June bids were to be opened for an 
issue of $650,000 bonds of Cincinnati, bearing interest at the rate of three 
and a-half per cent., payable in fifty years, but redeemable in thirty years. 

The Metropolitan, a new National bank with a capital of § 500,000, was 
organized at Cincinnati, June 24th. 

The State of Missouri is investing in United States fours and extended fives 
the $ 3,090,000 received from the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad. 

During the week ending June 22, there were received at the New York 
Custom-house for duties $ 1,439,000 in silver certificates. 

The exports of provisions, tallow and dairy products from thirteen of the 
principal customs districts of the United States, for the five months ended May 
31, amounted in the aggregate to $61,565,225, a gain of nearly $5,500,000, 
as compared with the first five months of 1880. 

The Census Bureau reports that 14,432,008 acres were planted in cotton in 
1880. 

The purchase of the Panama Railroad has been ratified in Paris by the Les- 
seps’ Panama Canal Company. Under the agreement every stockholder of the 
Panama Railroad Company will be afforded the option of accepting the terms 
of the Lesseps’ Company ( $250 for each share) for a period of ninety days 
from July Ist. 

An American syndicate is reported to be in treaty with the Provincial Gov- 
ernment of British Columbia for the transfer of the coal and mineral belt on 
the eastern portion of the Vancouver Island. The syndicate has already 
bought all the coal lands in Washington Territory. 

It is officially announced that the Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon 
Company have effected the sale of the 400,000 acres of the company’s. land 
grant for about $2,500,000. 

In May, 1881, the excess of merchandise exports over imports was $ 8,616,859, 
and the excess of coin and bullion exports over imports was $517,508. The 
favorable balance was, therefore, $9,134,367, as compared with § 1,373,091 in 
May, 1880. 


DEATHS. 


At MERIDEN, Conn., on May 24th, aged sixty-seven years, ELI BUTLER, 
President of the Home National Bank. 

At NorTH BERWICK, Maine, on May 11th, aged eighty-three years, WIL- 
LIAM HILL, President of the North Berwick National Bank. 

At RICHMOND, Va., on June 17th, aged seventy-four years, JOHN B. MoRTON, 
Cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank of Richmond. 

At CoLumpia, S. C., on May Ist, aged seventy-two years, JOHN S.. PRESTON,, 
President of the Central National Bank of Columbia. 

At ANSONIA, Conn., on June 26th, aged. sixty-seven. years, AMos H.. Trow-- 
BRIDGE, President of the Second National. Bank: of New York. city, 








